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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


THE ETHICS OF GRANGERIZING. 

In a recent number of ‘ N. & Q.’ (7 S. ix. 507), 
an inquiry was made with regard to the proper 
method of ‘‘ grangerizing” a copy of Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Rebellion.’ This question, which 
T have no intention of answering in a specific form, 
has suggested the thought whether it may not be 
worth while to consider the general principles on 
which any undertaking of this nature should be 
based. Most people will concede that the value and 
interest of a book is enhanced if its are 
illustrated by additional matter which really throws 
alight upon the contents of the work and assists 
in the intelligent comprehension of the writer's 
meaning. 

In formulating a rule of life much weight is 
secured if the writer can point to the experiences 
of his own career in order to afford, as the case 
may be, an example or a warning to others. This 
principle holds in matters of minor import ; 
and I shall, therefore, with the Editor’s permission, 
devote a few lines to relating “‘ how 1 became a 
grangerizer.” Although a book-collector from my 
early manhood, I had never turned my thoughts 
towards this special form of spending money until 
one day, several years ago, 1 happened to pass 
& bookeeller’s sho 


loosely inserted between its leaves. The book was 
Britton’s ‘ Remarks on the Life and Writings of 
Shakespeare,’ of which a few copies were privately 
struck off as presents for the author's friends. 
Some of the portraits were scarce, and the auto- 


the | graph letters- chiefly related to the first folio. It 


was an interesting little book, and after purchasing 
it I thought it would add to its value if I com- 

the former owner’s idea, and inserted between 
every leaf an engraving respresenting an editor. 
commentator, or actor of Shakespearian plays. i 
took it to an old friend of mine in Green Street, 
Leicester Square, from whom I was in the habit of 
purchasing prints, and he quickly produced a 
sufficient number of portraits to carry out my plan. 
Many of these were, however, of too large a size to 
admit of insertion in a small octavo volume, and I 
therefore commissioned him to inlay the volume on 
fine drawing paper of quarto dimensions. The 
result was a stately volume, which still lies in an 
unbound condition among my books in England, 
asa few of the portraits did not quite attain my 
standard of perfection. 

Flushed with this first success, I set to work 
vigorously to purchase portraits, playbills, and 
autographs for Cunningham’s ‘Nell Gwyn’ and 
Doran’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Servants,’ which were the 
objects of my next pursuit. Having laid in a con- 
siderable stock, I found myself pulled up for want 
of a suitable print of Samuel —s o fill u 
this lacuna, I obtained a copy of Pepys’s little book 
on the English Navy, of which an account was 
given in ‘N. & Q.’ a year or two ago (7S. viii. 
81). I had scarcely cut out the portrait by White, 
which forms the frontispiece of the book, when I 
was struck by a sense of the enormity of the crime 
which I had committed. I almost felt as if I were 
guilty of the murder of the innocent Secretary of 
the Admiralty. Up to that time I had never 
seriously reflected upon the morality of the business 
on which I was engaged, and it is in the effort to 
make some atonement for my sin that I now offer 
these remarks for the benefit of those who may be 
afflicted with a similar estrum. 

In the first place, then, never mutilate a book 
for the purpose of filling up a hiatus in your work. 
Let it remain ; maximé deflendus, if you will, but 
it is better to keep an unstained conscience. I see 
no harm in profiting by the sins of others, and you 
may rely on it that your forbearance will be rewarded 
in time. 

Next, be careful that every illustration, in what- 
ever form it may be, bears strictly on the subject- 
matter of the text. I have from time to time 
purchased books which have been grangerized with 
no regard for principle, and which I should be glad 
to reduce to their naked elementsagain. If, when 
illustrating the life of a modern poet, you find that 


in London, and saw in the | for majesty of diction he is said to be comparable 


window a book with several plates and autographs | with Homer, do not consider yourself justified in 
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inserting the first busto of the blind old bard that 
you may pick upin a print-shop. Confine yourself 
wholly to portraits or autographs of persons the 
thread of whose lives has to a greater or less degree 
been intertwined with that of your hero. This 
principle, to the truth of which every thinking 
person will accede, is lamentably neglected by many 
who grangerize with more zeal than knowlege, and 
have never taken the trouble to fathom the rationale 
of the business. 

In the third place, let your illustrations be, so 
far as possible, contemporary with the date of the 
book which you have in hand. Nothing looks 
more incongruous than an age-browned seventeenth 
century print wedged in between the white satiny 
leaves of a recently published book. But this is 
primarily a question of taste ; and as it is impossible 
to lay down the same rigid principles in ssthetics 
as in morals, the grangerizer must generally in 
such cases be guided by his own sense of pro- 

iety. 

a shall now venture to offer a few words of advice 
upon the class of books which are susceptible of 
being grangerized. Works of science and philo- 
sophy may at once be left out of sight. No one 
would care to illustrate the books of which Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ or Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy’ are the representatives. 

First in rank come works of pure literature, and 
especially works of imagination. These must be 
treated with the greatest caution. The immortals 
must not have profane hands laid upon them. If 

ou are fortunate enough to possess the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’ of 1798, the ‘Poems’ of 1833, or those 
other ‘Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ 
which were printed at Kilmarnock in 1786, in 
their original covers, it would be sacrilege to add 
aught to them. This rule applies generally to 
editiones principes in their pristine state. The 
author should be there, but nothing else. But in 
the case of a bound copy, a slight relaxation may 
be permitted. A portrait, or an autograph letter, 
may be added, care being taken that it is inserted 
before the half-title, if the book possesses one, or, 
at all events, in such a way that it cannot be con- 
founded with the printed matter. The illustrations 
must also be contemporary with the date of publi- 
cation. To insert a portrait of Browning at the 
age of seventy before the first page of ‘ Sordello,’ 
or a letter written by Dickens in 1865 in front of 
the ‘Sketches by Boz’ would exhibit an anachro- 
nistic faculty that not even the most careless writer 
in English literature could be guilty of. Gran- 
gerizers wishing to gain some wrinkles on this 
subject should procure a _ the catalogue of 
M. Noilly’s collection of ks belonging to 
“Yécole romantique” which was sold by auction 
in Paris in 1886. M. Noilly appears to have 
collected every accessible portrait of Hugo, De 
Masset, Gautier, and the other leading lights of 


this school, and to have used his acquisitions with 
the greatest taste and feeling. 

Biographies afford perhaps the most extensive 
field to the grangerizer, and of these it is probable 
the lives of theatrical celebrities take the first rank, 
A dramatic biography, illustrated with portraits, 
autographs, playbills, newspaper critiques, and 
miscellanea, which throw light on the character of 
the subject or the estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries is a valuable and instructive 
book. But how often do we see good material 
thrown away, and all kinds of heterogeneous matter 
substituted. The test confusion is generally 
made in the case of character portraits. You read 
of Garrick as Macbeth, and opposite you find 
inserted a print of him as Kitely or Abel 
Drugger. No character-print and no playbill 
should be admitted to which special allusion is not 
made in the text, nor any contemporary portrait of 
an individual who has not been brought into im- 
— personal relations with the hero of the 


Historical works offer a wide scope for the taste 
and patience of the grangerizer. But in their case 
some larger latitude is permissible, although better 
results would be obtained if the illustrator adhered 
as closely as possible to the lines which I have laid 
down. Lastly, there are the standard works on 
topography and In works which 
form the labour of a lifetime chronological limits 
may very properly be overstepped, and artistic 
fitness must sometimes yield to the requirements 
of history and archeology. But the grangerizer 
should never forget that a book is not a portfolio ; 
that miscellaneous illustrations which are appro- 
priate to the one are not fitted to the other ; and 
he must always bear in mind that the central aim 
of his pursuit is to “illustrate,” and not to ador. 

W. F. Parpeavcx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


DINNER. 


Scheler gives six derivations which have been 
proposed for the corresponding French word diner. 
The derivation that now seems to be generally 
accepted is that from the non-existent, or, at am 
rate, non-extant, Low decenare= the I 

mare or e. is suggestion a 

first to have been made by Diez, and is cupeeill 
at much length by Scheler and Littré, and has 
been adopted by Prof. Skeat. There are two great 
objections to it. The first is that the de in decenare 
bas no sense, and is not wanted. It is ridiculous 
to compare it, as Scheler and Littré do, to the de 
in devorare and depascere, where the simple verbs 
have the sense of eating or devouring (a mesa 

which is not inherent in cenare), and the de is any- 
thing but otiose. Diez allows that the de in de- 
cenare is “ ziemlich miiszig,” but he says that it 
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often is more or less so in Low Latin verbs, and 
several examples.* The second objection, 
much graver, and to my mind fatal, is that at the 
time the Low Lat. disnare came into use (it is 
found so early as the ninth century) there is but 
little doubt but that the meal implied by it took 
between eight and eleven in the morning ; 
whereas it is doubtful whether the Roman cena 
ever took place before midday, and in the days of 
the Roman emperors it probably never took place 
earlier than three in the afternoon, and must fre- 
wently have been much later. And as the 
ance languages are derived almost entirely 
from the Latin of the time of the emperors, it is 
the meaning which cena then had, and not earlier, 
that we should expect to find perpetuated in them.t 
And, indeed, whenever in the Romance languages 
the Lat. cena has been preserved, as in Ital., Span., 
Port., French, Provengal,t the Romance dialects of 
Switzerland, and Roumanian, the meaning is always 
that of the last meal in the day, and not that of 
dinner. In Italian, the ordinary word for dinner 
is pranzo,§ from prandium, the meal which pre- 
ied the cena. 

I have stated that in the Middle Ages the meal 
implied by disnare probably took place between 
eight and eleven a.m. Now this word no doubt 
came into use either in Italy or in France, as in 
those two countries only, among the Romance- 
speaking peoples, is a derivative from this word 

ill in common use. But with regard to Italy 
Iam unfortunately unable to give any information 
with regard to the time at which the inhabitants 
dined from the ninth century onwards. With 
—_ to France, however, I have some little 
information. In the ‘ Dict. de la Conversation,’ &c. 
= Didot, Paris, 1875), vol. xv., s.v. “ Repas,” 

find the following :— 

“Nos aieux sous Francois 1* (1515-1547 | dinaient 4 
neuf heures du matin et soupaient 4 cing heures du soir, 
suivant cette rime, 


* Decenare might well have the meaning of “ to clear 
away supper,” just as decibare (Dief.)—cibum auferre. 

+ It may, however, be urged that the Romance lan- 
guages were formed chiefly from the Latin of the people, 
and that the cena among them was probably much 
earlier than among the higher classes. Perhaps so; but 
&8 cena was commonly the last meal in the day, it pro- 
bably would not be taken very early, even by the lower 
classes. There was, indeed, a later ‘meal taken by some, 
called comessatio, but it would seem that it was chiefly 
drink, and not food, which was taken at this meal. See 
Smith's ‘ Dict. of Ant.’ 

t In French and Provengal, cine and cena are, it is 
true, used only of the Last Supper, but this, like the 
_ Passover, is supposed to have been eaten late in 

ay. 
_ § Pranzo is the ordinary word; desinare, or disinare, 
is more especially used of the dinner of the poor. In 
France, on the contrary, as I ascertained from two 
French servants, who came from different parts of 
France, gotiter seems to be used instead of diner among 
the poorer classes. 


Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 

Souper a cinq, coucher 4 neuf, 

Font vivre d’ans nonante neuf. 
Sous Louis XII. [1498-1515] on dinait 4 buit beures du 
matin; mais pour plaire 4 sa derniére femme, le 
monarque changea de régime ; il ne dina plus qu’ midi, 
et au lieu de se coucher a six heures du soir, il se coucha 
souvent 4 minuit, Cette nouveauté ne fit pas fortune 4 
la cour de France ; aussi aprés la mort de ce roi con- 
tinua-t-on 4 diner de neuf 4 dix heures du matin, et A 
souper 4 cing ou six heures du soir. Sous Henri IV. 
(1589-1610) et Louis XIV, (1643-1715), la cour dinait 
a onze heures du matin, Aujourd’hui, on le voit, nous 
déjeinons a l'heure of |’on dinait autrefois; et nous 
dinons a l'heure du souper.” 

And again, in the ‘ Life of St. Frangois de Sales’ 
(1567-1622), by the Cuaré of S. Sulpice (Paris, 
1867), i. 442, among the regulations drawn up by 
St. Francois himself for his household, on his 
becoming bishop (1602), I find the words, “On 
dinera 4 dix heures, l’on soupera a six.” And yet 
his servants and attendant priests got up at five a.m.* 

It is true that one cannot exactly deduce from 
the above at what time dinner took place in the 
ninth century, or earlier ; but I think that if I can 
produce any evidence in favour of the view that 
the verb disnare of those times may originally 
have meant to take a meal at ten o'clock in the 
morning, no one will be able to object to my 
derivation that I have fixed the time for dinner 
too early. 

Decimare (from decimé=decimd horéd) has, in- 
deed, already been suggested as the origin of dis- 
nare (see Diez and Scheler), and seems to have 
been objected to both on the score of the time and 
on account of the difficulty of the change of the m 
into n. The first of these objections I hope I have 
already shown to be unreasonable; the second 
objection I get over by suggesting the verb de- 
cenare, from decenus=decimus. This word decenus, 
though scarcely recognized by Ducange (he has 
only two short articles on decena=decima),t un- 
doubtedly existed to a greater extent than might 
be supposed from this. In Spanish we have decena 
=Ital. decina and French dizaine (both of which, 
to judge by the length of the ¢ and the at, must 
also come from decenus), and also deceno=decimo.t 
The verb decenare is not found, it is true, but 
Godefroy gives the corresponding dizainer =“ in- 


* From a note in 2™ 8S. ii, 187, it appears that during 
the reign of Elizabeth the usual time for dinner was 
eleven A.M., and for supper from five to six P.M. 

+ Decena (2) is written by him also Decenna (as if 
from decem and annus) and from this form there is more 
than one derivative. 

t Similarly we have novenus=nonus, and from it 
several Low Lat. derivatives. See Ducange, who gives 
novend hord, eo that decend hord may well also have 
existed. Hence the Old Fr. novain and neuvain, and 
the mod. Fr. neuvaine, which is properly the fem. of 
neuvain, we have d duod (Duc.) 
whence the Span. doceno, docena (cf. doce—twelve), and 
the O.Fr. dozaen, douzain, and the mod, Fr. douzaine= 
our dozen, See my note on ‘ Hundred’ (7** 8, iv, 322). 
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scrire et ranger par dizaines,” and this verb is also 
written disiner, which points to a shortening of 
the second syllable, and exactly corresponds to the 
Ital. disinare=to dine. And it is evident that 
decenare, with the same shortening of the second 
syllable and the same withdrawal of the accent 
to the first syllable which is so willingly accorded 
in the case of decenare, would readily yield the 
form disnare=the Ital. disinare and the French 
diner ; for just as decimare gives in Old Fr. dismer 
and in modern Fr. dimer, so decinare (the second 
e changed into i, as in Godefroy’s disiner) would 
give in Old Fr. disner and in mod. Fr. diner. And 
as for to tenth=to eat a meal at ten o'clock, comp. 
noner=in Old Fr. to take a meal at the ninth 
hour (i.¢, three p..t.*), cited by Diez and Scheler 
and to be found in Roquefort, and the Germ. 
mittagen (Kaltschmidt)=to eat at Mittag, or 
noon,t whilst there is a kindred use of an ordinal 
number in to fourth, used at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge = to go to the fourth court. 

The point raised by Mr. Wedgwood, and ad- 
mitted by Prof. Skeat, that diner and déje“iner are 
sometimes used of the same meal, whence the 
former draws the rather hasty conclusion that they 
must be the same word, is, I think, not im- 
portant. The inference which I would draw is 
rather that, both meals being then taken before 
‘eleven o'clock, and perhaps before ten, and the 
second (the dinner) sometimes as early as eight, 
what was breakfast to one man was dinner to 
another. From the three French lines quoted by 
me in the course of this note, it is evident that 
then, as now, many Frenchmen took their first 
meal several hours after they had left their beds, 
and when this first meal was taken at the ordinary 
dinner hour of those times, it would, strictly speak- 
ing, be a déjedner (or breaking the fast), but would 
naturally often be called a diner. 

In conclusion, I am fully aware that my sug- 
ion is nothing more than a guess, but the 
ivation from decenare is still more of a guess, 

if it is possible. The readers of “ N. & Q.,” there- 
fore, must decide which of the two guesses is the 
more reasonable. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.8.—Since this note was sent to ‘ N. & Q.’ the 
last edition of Scheler has come into my hands. In 


* None (our noon) was originally an ecclesiastical 
word, and as in Church matters the Roman computation 
was kept up, the ninth hour meant three P.m., and not 
nine a.m. I do not know how old this verb noner, or the 
corresponding Low. Lat. nonare (if it ever existed) is, 
but if either of them is older than disnare, and this 
really—decenare, we see why neither nonare nor any 
verb connected with novem could be used in the mean- 
ing of to take a meal at nine in the morning, although 
it is pretty clear, from what I have already said, that 
dinner was sometimes eaten as early as thie. 

Cf. also Neunbrot, Newnuhr(en)brot (Sanders, s. v, 
* Brot”), though the meaning is breakfast (Morgenbrot), 
and not dinner. 


this he declares his belief that M. Gaston Paris has 
shown the true etymology of the word to be disjeju. 
nare, which differs but little from the suggestion 
made years ago by Wedgwood, viz., dejejunare, 
though it is, of course, somewhat more easy to get 
disnare out of the former word than ont of the latter, 
I have not yet read G. Paris’s article, but what 
Scheler quotes of it does not in the least dispose 
me to exchange my view for this new one. At 
the same time, Scheler and Gaston Paris are such 
eminent authorities that I must crave permission 
in a future short note to say a few words about 
the derivation from disjejunare. 


Hatiam’s Remaixs.—When endeavouring to 
elucidate certain points in Lord Tennyson's works, 
one cannot but feel that it is a pity the poet should 
avow such apathy or indifference with regard to 
locality, even when alluding to matters of fact, to 
an extent which is remarkable, if not misleading. 
An instance occurs in the uncertainty as to the 
port at which the remains of A. H. H. were 
disembarked. It is well known that be died at 
Vienna :— 

That in Vienna's fatal walle, 
God's finger touch’d him, and he slept. 
This was in September, 1833, and his remains 
were brought over to England about January, 1834, 
and interred in Clevedon Church. The sexton at 
Clevedon tells the tale that when a boy he wit- 
nessed the interment, and that the hearse was 
brought by sixteen black horses from Dover. 
Another account says the procession was made up 
of the hearse and three coaches, each drawn by 
four horses, this agreeing with the number of horses, 
Lord Tennyson says that the landing of the remains 
at Dover was newstohim. He had always believed 
that the ship which brought them put in at Bristol, 
which appears much more likely, if we look at the 
following facts. Hallam died at Vienna; the nearest 
ports to this cityare in the Adriatic Sea, viz , Venice, 
300 miles, Trieste, 250 miles. The sea voyage would 
then, of course, be vid Gibraltar, and naturally to 
Bristol, about ten miles from Clevedon. Whatever 
the facts may turn out to be, it is certain that 
the poet looked upon this as the route. — 
taking it for granted as the most likely way, 
thus addresses the ship :— 
Fair Ship, that from the Italian shore, 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur's loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings and waft him o'er. 
Then there are the lines :— 
The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken'd heart that beat no more. 
But these may be taken to refer to the vicinity of 
Clevedon Church tothe river Severn ; and, of course, 
the ship may bave gone up Channel to Dover, and 
landed the remains there. 
The other route would be from Vienna to Calais, 
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or Amsterdam, about 700 miles overland ; 
then across the Channel to Dover, and from Dover 
another 200 miles to Clevedon. In these matters 
mach depends upon the feelings and wishes of 
friends, so that either route may be looked upon 
as probable; but the point is, that there should 
remain any doubt on the subject. It would be 
most interesting to many students of the Laureate’s 
poem to know the name of the vessel which 
wafted over the remains and the port to which it 
sailed :— 
Henceforth, wherever thou _ roam, 
My blessing, like a line of light, 
Is on the waters day and night, 
And like a beacon guards thee home. 
So may whatever tempest mars 
Mid-ocean, spare thee, sacred bark ; 
And balmy drops in summer dark 
Slide from the bosom of the stars, 
So kind an office hath been done, 
Such precious relics brought by thee ; 
The dust of him I shall not see, 
Till all my widow’d race be run. 

Surely students can be found both at Dover and 
Bristol enthusiastic enough to take up the port 
- > records and search them for the name 
‘of the ship, and to clear up the doubt as to which 
port the loved remains were landed at. Under- 
takers’ books might also be looked into in both 
places. J. 


Ciercymen 1n Paruiament. —It is often sup- 
posed that Horne Tooke’s case stands isolated, and 
that the question of the admissibility of clerks in 
holy orders to sit in the House of Commons had 
not before been raised. This is not so; for at the 
general election in 1774 a candidate described as 

Edward Rushworth, Esq.,” was returned for the 
borough of Newport, Hants, which borough had 
been created by a statute of 23 Edw. I.; and it is 
stated in a note to p. 35 of Stockdale’s ‘New 
Companion to the London Calendar,’ “London, 
= for John Stockdale, opposite Burlington 

ouse, Piccadilly, 1786,” that ‘‘a petition was 
presented against this gentleman as being a priest 
in deacon’s orders [sic], therefore ineligible. But 
the House overruled the objection, and thus estab- 
lished a right in the clergy to sit as members of 
the British House of Commons.” The expression 
“ priest in deacon’s orders” is, of course, a blunder ; 
but the fact is that, deacon’s orders being quite as 
indelible as priest’s orders, deacons must have 
been under the same disability, if any, as priests 
were—or were, at least, by some supposed to be. 
The later history of the subject, of course, was 
that an Act of Parliament was passed in order 
to exclude Horne Tooke, who was personally 
or politically obnoxious to the majority of the 
House, and this resolution was a privilegium, 
in the classic sense of Livy and other Roman 
historians, i.¢., a disabling and penal measure, 


passed, as a matter of internal and domestic dis- 
cipline, by the House of Commons. It was neither 
the law of the Church nor a product of the 
Common Law nor of a Court of Equity. Still 
less was it sanctioned by either the Southern or 
the Northern House of Convocation, or under 
direct episcopal approval. 

It has been supposed that the statute commonly 
known as Hibbert’s Act, under which the Rev. 
H. V. Stuart, Prof. Rogers, and others have sat, 
has created a new principle, hostile to the Church, 
or, rather, hostile to the spiritualty, which, of 
course, is not the whole Church, but only a part. 
This I think is an error. It enables clerics to 
sit in Parliament without the penalties which, 
after Horne Tooke’s case, the Ceesmens them- 
selves had imposed. Nay, more, it is really in 
favour of the sanctity of holy orders, for the priest 
or deacon who secularizes himself has first to 
execute a deed poll renouncing his office, so far as 
the secular law is concerned. He has to set out 
that he has resigned any ecclesiastical preferment 
that he held, he has to register the deed poll in 
Chancery, and has no way of re-entry to the Chris- 
tian ministry, for the deed is irrevocable. Neither 
has the Act worked much evil. The exact numbers 
of “renouncing clergymen” I do not know, but a 
schedule to Hibbert’s Act, published at intervals, 
shows those numbers, and P think that not more 
than about fifty Anglican clergymen have se 
renounced. As there are about 20,000, the per- 
centage of self-secularized clerics would now be 
only about one quarter per cent. Of course this 
calculation excludes those lost by suspension, 
deprivation, or silent ‘“‘slipping out” of the 
clerical ranks, and also those who, not “being in 
Crockford ” are for any or many causes non-efficients 
and virtually secularized. H. ve B. H. 


To-pay.—I think I must be safe in assuming 
that the extension of the sense of the adverb to-day, 
by which it is made to mean “ now-a-days,” is of 
recent date. The innovation is common in print 
and in formal speech, and seems to be making wa 
in the colloquy of educated persons. But wi 
illiterate people to-day still means simply “this 
day.” This tampering with a useful word (which 
is wanting from other languages*) is a serious 
mischief; for, while importing into our English 
tongue an element of ambiguity, it supplies no 
deficiency. Such phrases as “ now-a-days,” “at 
the present day,” &c., perform amply the additional 
service imposed upon to-day. 

Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 


Georce WHITEFIELD AND THE COLLEGE 
or New Jerssy.—The name of this eminent 


* The German heute and the French aujoud’hui, ¢g 
=Lat., hodie, “ to-day,” and “ now-a-days,” 
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occurs under the year 1754, in a ‘ Cata- 
e of the Students who have taken Degrees in 
the College of the Jerseys, with the Theses,’ &c., 
blished by order of the Trustees, circa 1764. 
his list of graduates, consisting of two 
broadsides, is described as a “great literary 
curiosity, still in the ion of the present 
Rev. Weeden Butler” (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illus- 
trations,’ 1828, vol. v. p. 853). Now Whitefield 
is frequently mentioned as holding a master’s 
degree, but it is quite certain that he did not 
aap ne beyond that of B.A. at Oxford. Would it 
correct, therefore, to assume that the College of 
New Jersey was the source of the higher title ? 
Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tue Prenistornic Races or Irary.—Canon 
Isaac Taylor’s article in the Contemporary Review 
on the prehistoric races of Italy draws attention to 
the early peopling of that peninsula from the north 
of Europe. A study of place-names will, I think, 
show that it was peopled partly by tribes which 
also overran Britain. I refer to the common 
termination ney or ni, which I interpret thus: ey, 
or i, island ; and n, the remains of ing, which, with 
the preceding syllable or syllables, gives the name 
of the tribe which possessed the island. Compare 
Athelney (Athelingey), Somersetshire; Ferney 
(Feeringey), Switzerland ; Terni (Terringey), Um- 
bria—isles of the Athelings, Feerings, and Terrings. 
(Athelington, Somersetshire ; Feering, Essex ; Ter- 
rington, Norfolk and Yorkshire. ) 
J. J, Coutron. 
Pentney, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Tae Grave or Taomas Banks, R.A.—The 
following paragraph appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph on Sept. 6 :— 

“The proposal to utilize a portion of the disused 
churebyard of St. Mary, Paddington Green, as a play- 
ground is not likely to pass unchallenged. Several 
correspondents ay against what they designate ‘ this 
preposterous scheme,’ and one writer indignantly ex- 
claims, ‘Surely some plot of ground could easily be 
found for these Paddington children without meddling 
with one of the most memorable and hallowed spots in 
London, The Paddington Vestry, or whoever is respon- 
sible, have in my opinion done quite enough already in 
the way of ey their interesting old graveyard. 
Not content with neglecting in a shameful manner the 
tombs of the great Sarah Siddons, of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, of William Collins, R.A., and of George Barrett, 
the well-known landscape painter, they bave actually 
allowed the grave of the eminent sculptor Thomas Banks, 
who was deemed worthy enough he a memorial in 
Westminster Abbey, — to disappear from sight. 
Up to a year or two ago bis gravestone—dilapidated 
enough, to be sure !—was to be seen near to the middle 
of Paddington Churchyard, containing a long and note- 
worthy inscription; but this tombstone is now com- 
pletely buried under a big flower-bed, and, in fact, 


In June, 1887, I paid a visit to this interesting 
graveyard, and after having searched out and 


found the resting-places of Sidd 
Collins, Barrett, and others, I quite codaaeen 
came across that of Thomas Banks. Not far ree 
the western boundary of the northern portion of 
the ground, I stood for a time beneath the grate. 
fal shade of a large chestnut tree. At my feet 
was a recumbent slab, from which nearly all the 
inscription had been defaced by the action of the 
weather and other causes. On closely examini 
the stone I found that it marked the place of 
sepulture of Thomas Banks, R.A.; and after some 
little trouble I succeeded in deciphering the fol- 
lowing words :— 
Underneath this stone 
are deposited the remains of 

Thomas Banks Esq. R.A. 

ene in the parish of 
The rest was quite obliterated. P some 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can complete this “long and 
noteworthy inscription.” T. Pacz. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


“O Saprentia.”—May I again suggest that, in 
view of indexing, separate notes, queries, or replies 
should be put under separate heads? In reply to 
the by-question put by H. A. W. under ‘ Pro 
Olla’ (7 S. x. 47, 111), I may say that at Dar- 
ham and elsewhere it was customary to have a 
monastic refection on the day marked in the 
calendar as “ O Sapientia.” There is a great deal 
about this in a recent volume of Archeologia, but 
I cannot just now give the precise —s 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Swimmine aross tae Cuannet.—In Frank- 
lin’s time, apparently, to swim on the back wasa 
novel experiment, at least with the help of a kite 
for a sail, for he speaks of it as a peculiarity of his 
own. He observes in respect to it :— 

“ T have never since that time practised this singular 
mode of swimming, though I think it not impossible to 
cross in this manner from Dover to Calais. The packet- 
boat, however, is still preferable.” —‘ Essays,’ “On the 
Art of Swimming,” p. 58, 185v. 

Ep. MarsHAtt, 


De Qoixcey.—Asa new edition of De Quincey’s 
‘ Works’ is being published, there is an oppor- 
tunity for correcting the error in the following 
quotation from his essay on ‘ French and English 
Manners,’ which was printed in the edition issued 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black in 1862 :— 

** This social expression, which is the chief thing that 
men think of when describing manners as good or bad, 
lies in two capital features: first of all, in respect for 
others; secondly, in self-respect. Now, the English fail 
too often in the first, the French in the second. 
is the balance. The French have reason to take us for 
models in all which regards the first ; we them as regards 
the second."’—Vol. iii. p. 99. 

It is evident that the last sentence should read 
“The French have reason to take us for models ia 
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all which regards the second ; we them as regards 
the first.” J. F. Manseson. 
Liverpool. 


Maw Marn,’—In a small chap- 
book, called ‘The Cheerful Warbler,’ I came across 
this nursery rhyme, after having forgotten its 
existence for many years. It will be familiar to 
many readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but I do not remember 
reading it in‘ The Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 
though, as I write from memory, I may be mis- 
taken. 
There was a little man, 
And he woo’d a little maid, 
And he said, “ Little maid, will you wed, wed, wed, 
I've little more to say, 
But will you? Yea or nay ; 
Will you make a little print in my bed, bed, bed?” 
This proposal is not in ‘ How Men Propose.’ 
S. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Tom Tett-Trors.’—Has a plain-spoken tract, 
addressed to James I. about 1621, ever been 
printed? It is ‘Tom Tell-Troth; or, a Free Dis- 
course touching the Murmers of the Tyme directed 
to his Ma'® by the Way of Humble Advertisem'*,’ 
It begins thus:— 

“Sir,—Since they that have the honour to appertaine 
unto you bave neither the courage nor the conscience to 
acquainte you with the fearful! discontents of the tyme,” 
and finishes, — 

“T have used a fewe heartie words in a cause my soule 
loves above all that is mortall, and for the advancement 
whereof I dare suffer as much as they deserve that dis- 
suade you from it.” 

The appeal is very plain-spoken and warlike, re- 
commending active war measures in the matters 
of tbe Palatinate and Protestant cause in France, 
and ends by pointing out the advantage of uniting 
English and Scotch troops, as one means of cement- 
ing the real union of the English and Scotch 
peoples. In the middle of the tract is a transla- 
tion of the Ball of Pope Gregory XV. to King 
Louis of France, dated September 4, 1621. In 
speaking of the king’s duty and interest to take 
active steps in favour of the French Protestants, 
he says: — 

“ Hitherto you have put God Almightie to do miracles 
for them who will not suffer them to perrish for his owne 
name sake, but it is now expected both of God and man 
that you should put to your helping hand and co.smand 
that reason with your sword, which you have too often 
in vaine desired with your penn: Your Majesty shall 
hoe sooner exceed wordes and shew yourself real in this 
resolution but the foot-balle will presently be on your 
side and then it will be your turne to receive ambassadors 
as fast as you have sent them for the mediation of peace,” 


Is it possible to “spot” the writer? He seems 
to have been a Paritan, not over-pleased with the 
king’s fondness for bunting, and probably he gives 
a sly hit, in an imagined evil prince, at what took 
place in the court. It says this bad man 

“shall not neede to take the lesse drinke when he goes 
to bedd nor the more thought when hee riseth, Hee may 
solace himselfe as secure in his bedchamber as the 
Grand Signior in his Seraglio, have Lords Spiritual for 
his mutes, Lords Temporal for his eunuches, and whom 
he wille for his incubus. There may he kisse his minions 
without shame and make his groomes his companions— 
a pack of ravenous currs that know noe difference be- 
tweene the Commonwealth and one of their master’s 
forests and think all other subjects beasts for they [sic] 
to prey on,”’ 

The book is bound in handsome gilt calf, evidently 
intended for presentation, whatever eT of 
it. J.C. J. 


Sir Dean Pavt, Banxer.—I should be 
obliged to any reader who would forward direct to 
me a few brief particulars respecting this person. 
He was, I believe, mixed up in some disreputable 
transactions, and got transported. He resided for 
some years at Ivy Cottage, Fulham. Can any one 
quote me in full, or refer me to, some doggerel 
verses regardirg Sir John’s transportation, begin- 


ning, 
Paul, Strachan, and Bate, 
Hard is their fate? 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Rosert Penne.—Can you, or any reader, please 
inform me when and where Robert Penne was 
baptized, who lived at Bewdley (parish of Ribbes- 
ford), Worcestershire, from 1677 to 1729; also 
whether he was the same Robert Penne as the 
one baptized at Codicote, Herefordshire, Janu- 
ary 4, 1643; and state names of his parents, and 
what relation he or his family was to William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania ? 

Robert Penne, married to Sarah Garniston at 
Ribbesford, May 30, 1676, buried there July 27, 
1729, had three daughters, Isabel, Sarah, Eliza, 
and sons, Robert, married to Sarah Caswell Ma: 
30, 1676; and John (Rev. John Penn), bapti 
at Ribbesford May 11, 1679, and minister of 
Edwinstowe, afterwards of Elmley, Yorkshire, from 
the year 1708, and buried there January 28, 1731, 
leaving a son John (Rev. John Penn), born at 
Edwinstowe 1707, married to Mary ——, and 
minister of Cromhall, Gloucestershire, from 1736, 
and buried there 1774. 

Grorce KIRKHAM. 

Woodlands, 26, Tynwald Hill, Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 


Panoramic Print.—I have several dozens of 
small coloured prints, all exactly two inches in 
height, and in width varying from two to five, six, 
or seven inches. The numerous and cleverly- 


drawn subjects include stage-coaches, carriages, 
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costers’ barrows, dog-carts, accidents of the road, 
horses, and pedestrians, all moving in one direction. 
I suspect these prints formed part of some proces- 
sion. Ifso, what? The costumes belong to the 
early part of the century. F. A. L. 


on Fottams=Loapep Dice.—Dr. 
Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ tells us that these 
were so called 
“ from the suburbs where the Bishop of London resides, 
which in the reign of Queen Elizabeth was the most 
notorious place for blacklegs in all England.” 

There is a similar assertion in the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary.’ I should mach like to know (1) what 
authority there is for this statement ; (2) whether 
these false dice were so called because they were 
chiefly made at Fulham, or whether because 
mesters used them at the inns, &., here? and 
@) I should be glad of any quotations from writers 
using the word other than Shakespeare (‘M 
Wives of Windsor’), Butler (‘ Hudibras’), Green 
(‘Art of Juggling’), Jonson (‘Every Man out. of 
his Humour’), Decker (‘ Bellman of London’ and 
the ‘London Prodigal’). Kindly reply direct. 
Ounas. Jas. Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


A Misstre Mayvscript.—In Gough’s ‘ British 
Topography,’ published in 1780, is the following 
entry under “ Cornwall ” (vol. i. p. 270), “History 
and Antiquities of Launceston,’ MS., Anstis’s Cata- 
logue, No. 621.” This is the latest definite men- 
tion of the actual existence of this work of Queen 
Anne’s Garter King of Arms; and so far back as 
August, 1810, the Rev. F. V. Jago (afterwards 
Jago-Arundell), Vicar of Landulpb, and a well- 


known Cornish antiquary, wrote to the Gentleman’s | ¥ 


Magazine (vol. \xxx. part ii. p. 103), asking for 
information concerning it. His may assist 
investigation, for be said:— 

“The late Mr, Anstis, the celebrated Herald, left, 

among various other MSS., a ‘ History of Launceston, 
the County Town of Cornwall,’ prepared for the press. 
Mr. Astle bought the greater part of Mr, Anstis’s MSS.; 
and the Marquis of Buckingham purchased them at Mr. 
Astle’s death of his representatives ; but the ‘ History of 
Launceston’ is not among them: neither is it to be 
found in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the 
Library of the Royal Institution, the Library of the 
Antiquarian Society, or the Heralds’ Office.” 
It may be added that Anstis’s heraldic collections 
were included in the Ashburnham MSS., dispersed 
in 1883, but Lord Ashburnham has informed me 
that this particular treatise was not among them. 
I would still hope, however, for information as to 
its continued existence. ALrrep F, Rossiys. 


Arms or Giascow.—Can you or any of your 
readers explain the meaning of the arms of the city 
of Glasgow? I mean that of the tree with the 
little bird on the top, and the fish with ring in its 
mouth across the stem of the tree.  Giascow. 


EscupEro.—Some modern dictionaries cite Ben 
Jonson as authority for the use of this word in 
English. Oan any correspondent furnish me with 
the reference? Any other examples of the occur- 
rence of the word will be acce . 

BNRY Brapwey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Hruy.— 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I oa the Lord my soul to keep; 

lf I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
When is the first appearance in print, or what is 
known concerning the oral transmission of this 
hymn ? 


Toptas Laxcpoy.—Can any reader mention 
sources of information regarding Tobias Langdon, 
described on a gravestone in the south transept of 


erry | Exeter Cathedral as “Master of Music, Priest- 


Vicar, and Sub-Chanter of this Church, and Pre- 
bendary of Bodmyn, in Cornwall”? The date of 
his death is given on the same stone as September 4, 
1712. Langdon is described in the last list of 


names for the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
as “writer on music.” Of what works was he the 
author? J. C. H. 


TaripcLacion.—Is this word (meaning “a crew”) 
an authorized French word? so, why is it not 
in the dictionaries of that language? Neither 
Littré’s great work, nor Smith and Hamilton's, nor 
Spier’s ‘Surenne’ (all that I have within reach), 

ives any mention of it. It is not a new word. 
Ties seen it in French books over two hundred 
ears old. J. F. Witviams, 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. 


Betts Bacxwarps.—‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ iii. 30:— 
The castle bell, with backward clang, 
Sent forth the larum peal. 
How were bells rung backwards; and what was 
the effect thereof? So in ‘ Bonnie Dundee’:— 
The bells they ring backwards, 
The drums they are beat.” 
How was it done? 

(The process is similar to that of giving an octave 
back on the pianoforte—operaaso. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the idea of terror came to be assoc 
with this. The term is sometimes used, however, to 
a muffled peal. See 2™ S. vii. 375; viii. 18, 
504. 


J. A. J. 


Pecontary or Sovert.—I should 
be glad to learn particulars as to the literary value, 
and also niary value, of the under-mentioned 
work. I have just examined a copy in the pos- 
session of a friend. I am told it is extremely rare, 
and that almost the only known copy is at Free- 
masons’ Hall, London. I think, however, this is 
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amistake. I have dim recollections of having seen 
a similar, if not the same, work some years ago. 
“Hiram ; or, the Grand Master-key to the Door 
of both Antient and Modern Free-masonry. Bya 
Member of Royal Arch,” 1760 (?) (circa), 12mo., 
third edition, pp. 72. 
J. Curnsert F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Kiye’s Hawes anv Kivo’s Hustsmex.—Win- 
chester contained (temp. King John) four mews for 
the mewing of the king’s hawks. Certain lands at 
Candover and the manor of Woodcote, both in 
Hants, were granted to Matthew de Wallop, war- 
den of Winchester Castle, for the service of mew- 
ing the king’s birds at his own cost, 1203. Who 
was this Matthew de Wallop? He does not appear 
in Berry’s ‘Genealogies of Hants.’ Alicia, wife of 
Valentine de Beeke, in 1362 held same lands by 
same tenure. Was she of the Wallop family ; and 
was the office hereditary, as the Brocas tenure of 
the mastership of the royal buckhounds? The 
connexion between Woodcote and Candover sug- 
gests that Richard de Candover, who in 1269 had 
two horses granted to him by King Henry III, 
and William de Candover, who in 1271 was the 
king’s huntsman, may have received land at Can- 
dover under the same tenure. 

Albert Way, in the Archeoldgical Journal, 1861, 

58, points out the identity of Geoffrey de Campo 

narioram, or Campania, with Geoffrey de Can- 
dover. .As the Brocas family was connected with 
another family of this name De Campaine, it is 
possible that the mastership of the buckhounds 
and that of the king's hounds and hawks had also 
some connexion. Information concerning the above 
desired. Vicar. 


Counts oy rae Hoty Romay Eupire.—Certain 
English peers are described as Counts of the Holy 
Roman Empire. As that empire came to an end 
in 1805, how can any one be a count of it at the 
present time ? E. W. B. 


Srwnoticat Usz or Canpies.—In Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November, 1828, there is a story 
called ‘The Duellists : a Tale of the Thirty Years’ 
War,’ in which the following passage occurs :— 

“The bells were tolled hourly, and fervent prayers for 
divine assistance were succeeded by the sublime bymns 
around the “ the 

r ers were constantly burning, 
fore the altar of mint. Val. xxiv. 4 541. 
I sm much interested in everything which relates 
to the symbolical uses of candles. Can any one 
form me whether the writer has here drawn on 
his imagination; or whether there is any evidence 
that candles were burned in those days before the 
Portraits of Luther ? Epwarp Peacock. 


Ssaviyes.—In the translation by 
ilbour of Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables’ it is 


stated that Jean Valjean placed his bank-notes in 
a box and buried it; “but to preserve the box 
from moisture he placed it in an oaken chest fall 
of chestnut shavings.” What is the property of 
chestnut shavings ; and would those used be horse 
chestnut or eating chestnut shavings ? ax 


Tae ‘Mostaty Amvusement.’—This periodical 
publication commenced in April, 1709. From the 
advertisements of it which I have seen it would 
appear to contain translations from the French and 
Spanish. How many numbers were published ; 
and where can they be seen? G. F. R. B. 


*Sequet to Dox Jvay.’—Will any of your 
readers tell me the name of the author of a ‘ Sequel 
to Don Juan’? From internal evidence it appears 
to have been written about the year 1845. Ina 
short advertisement, “ the author deems it prudent 
to withhold his name from the title-page—with 
the promise, however, that he shall feel bound to 
reveal himself should the remaining eleven cantos 
of his poem be called for.” Were the remaining 
cantos ever published ? W. J. 

*Ozra Lixpa Boox.’—Has any English trans- 
lation of the ‘Oera Linda Book’ been published ? 
And what is the best account of the history of the 
imposition ? 8. 


Replies, 


JULIA ALPINULA. 
(7™ S. x. 148.) 
And there,—oh ! sweet and sacred be the name ! 
Julia,—the daughter, the devoted, —gave 
Her, youth to Heaven ; her heart beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o’er a father’s grave. 
* Childe Harold,’ iii. 66. 

It appears to me highly probable that Byron be- 
came acquainted with the epitaph of Julia Alpinula 
(said to have been found at Avent/cum, now Aven- 
ches) through the learned and interesting ‘Remarks 
on several Parts of Europe’ (4 vols., folio, London, 
1726), “ by J. Breval, Esq., late Fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge.” 

Breval (vol. ii. p. 39) does not say that he has 
seen the stone bearing the inscription in question, 
but he does speak of it as still existing in his time. 
He gives the epitaph in full ; and it will perbaps 
bear repetition here, for the gratification of at least 
some readers who may not be familiar with Byron’s 
remarks on the subject. It reads thus:— 

IVLIA ALPINVLA HIC IACEO 
INFELICIS PATARIS INFELIX PROLES 
DEAE AVENT[IAE] SACERD[ 08] 
EXORARE PATRIS NECEM NON POTVI 
MALE MORI IN FATIS ILLI ERAT 
VIXI ANNOS XXIII. 

(I, Julia Alpinula, lie here; of an unbeppy 
father the unhappy child ; priestess of the goddess 
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Aventia. I could not by supplication avert the 
slaying of my father. To die miserably was fated 
to him. I lived twenty-three years.) 

At one in sentiment with Byron, and anticipat- 
ing him by a century, Breval adds : “The expres- 
sion here is wonderfully tender and moving.” He 
continues, in properly cautious language :— 

“Tam inclined to believe that this 1viia ALPINVLA, 
who thus bewailes the Death of her Father, might be 
Daughter to Julius Alpinus who was put to Death by 
Cacina, for having been one of the Chiefs concern’d in 
the War that was carry’d on in Swisserland, on behalf 
of Galba against the Vitellian Party.” 

And he gives the passage from Tacitus (‘ Histories,’ 
i. 68) in which this fact is recorded, 

With Byron (note to ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto iii. 
stanza Ixv.) the suggestion, or hesitating conjec- 
ture, of Breval developes into an unreserved and 
positive statement that Julia Alpinula “died soon 
after a vain endeavour to save her father, con- 
demned to death as a traitor by Aulus Cexcina.” 
He adds: “Her epitaph was discovered many 
years ago”—a misleading statement, which (inas- 
much as the alleged inscription had been known 
for more than two centuries) es entire ignor- 
ance of the critical and historical side of the sub- 
ject. 

Then we come to the “ very effusive remarks” 
alluded to by your correspondent :— 

“I know [says Byron] of no human composition so 
affecting as this ; nor a history of deeper interest. These 
are the names and actions which ought not to perish; 
and to which we turn with a true and healthy tender- 
ness from the wretched and glittering detail of a confused 
mass of conquests and battles.” 

Orelli, writing in 1827, exclaims (No. 457): “Even 
now is Julia Alpinula the darling at once of 
scholars and of sculptors.” 

Alas! that so fair a form, so pathetic a picture, 
must be te ¢ away by the unsparing hand of 
Historic Truth! 

“From the days of the eee [says a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, June, 1846] the epitaph at Avenches 
has become the object of frequent inquiry and never- 
failing disappointment to tourists. We ourselves have 
been among the eager and baffled searchers around the 
walls of the little town. At that time nothing whatever 
seemed to be known about it at Avenches; but more 
recently, the number of tourists having increased, a 
ready answer is provided that the stone has been pur- 
chased by an Englishman and carried off to London. 

“ In fact, however, it appears that this inscription was 
om by one Paul Wilhelm [Paulus Gulielmus], a noted 
orger (falsarius), to Lipsius [4.p. 1547-1606), and by 
Lipsius handed over to Gruterus [ 4.D. 1560-1627]. No- 
body either before or since Wilhelm has even pretended 
to have seen the stone ; and the style of the epitaph, as 
we can ourselves bear witness, is wholly different from 
that of any other undoubted Helvetic inscription. It 
have been fabricated from a passage in 

1 — 
the passage already cited by Breval. This conclu- 
sion, indeed, had been reached by John Caspar 
Hagenbuch early in the eighteenth and by Theo- 


dore van Rycke in the seventeenth century. 
buch further remarks that Lipsius gives sundry in- 
scriptions, received by him from Paulus Gulielmus, 
in such form that we can detect in this unprin- 
cipled scholar the “‘cheat and impostor” that he 
was, 
** From the workshop of this fo continues 
buch } have come, so far as 1 can weer out, two ea 
inscribed stones never anywhere seen by any other per- 
son, to wit, Gruter’s No. 600, 14, No. 319, 10” 
(Orelli, vol. i. p. 40). 
He also falsified a number of genuine inscriptions, 
alleging that he had met with them in the form in 
which he gave them. Gruter’s No. 319, 10, is 
Orelli’s No. 400, the epitaph now under considera- 
tion. ‘‘ Alpinia Alpinula” is a name found in an 
inscription at Wettingen, near Baden-im-Aargau, 
and, says Orelli (No. 457), “from this was made 
up by Paulus Gulielmus the name of his far-famed 
Julia Alpinula.” For other undoubted or sus- 
pected forgeries attributed to the same dishonestly 
artistic hand see Orelli, Nos. 299, 300, 301, 302, 
and 475, Joun W. Bonz, F.S.A. 
The —- is printed by Orellius in his edition 
of Tacitus, Zurich, 1848, vol. ii. p. 59, in a note to 
*Hist.,’ i. 68, on the passage, “In Julium Alpinum 
e principibus, ut concitorem belli, Ceecina animad- 
vertit : ceteros veniz vel szvitie Vitellii reliquit.” 
He says that it was forged by Paulus Gulielmus, 
“ Filie ejus Julie Alpinule nomen falsarius de- 
sumpsit ex inscriptione Aquensi N. 457 Alpinis 
Alpinula.” In the remarks quoted from Orelli’s 
* Select Latin Inscriptions’ there is some mistake 
in the reference to Ryckius’s note to Tacitus, 
‘Annales,’ iii. 23, as the note there relates to 
another inscription, to “Pudens,” which Ryckius 
thought to be counterfeit, but which Orellius 
accepts as genuine when the correct text is given. 
In Moore’s ‘Byron,’ viii. 162, there is a slight 
misprint in the inscription as given in the note: 
“ male mori in fatis ille erat” should be male mori 
in fatis illi erat. If, as it appears probable, Julis 
Alpinula is a myth, yet, like many other fictitious 
personages, she is a lovely creation, for which we 
must thank Paulus Gulielmus as well as Byron. 
W. E. 


Ancizyt Common x. 85).—A 
former correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ an old friend 
of my own, William Wing, who sometimes wrote 
as “ Ala,” very frequently compiled short accounts 
of Oxfordshire parishes, in which, from his local 
knowledge, there appear notices from time to time 
upon which more pretentious histories are silent. 
In one of these, the ‘Annals of North Aston, 
part ii. sect. iii. p. 47 (Oxford, 1867), there is # 
notice which comes in for comparison with that at 
the reference above :— 

“Sh after the hase of the 
the 4 Mr. Foster Melliat en 


estate in 
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ment with certain proprietors, who, as freeholders in the 
ing parish of Dan’s Tew, bad up to 1863 the right 
of the crops of hay yearly growing in a meadow called 
Bestmoor, in the Cherwell Valley, of nearly forty acres 
in extent, the afterfeed belonging to, and being appur- 
tenant to, one of the North Aston farms...... By the 
arrangement in question Mr. Melliat became sole free- 
holder of the meadow...... The meadow was convention- 
ally divided into men-maths, that is, such pieces of land 
asone man might be reasonably expected to mow the 
upon in one day......A certain number of men- 
maths were appropriated to each farm in Dun’s Tew, and 
the hay removed thither as soon, if not sooner than it 
was fit for placing on waggons. In former times ‘ Best- 
moor Meadow Mowing’ bas been arural holiday. Track- 
ways baving been trod out by boys through the standin 
herbage, each farmer in Dun’s Tew sent as strong a 8 
of mowers as he could procure, who, during the dark 
hours of an early July morning, plodded to the spot, in 
order to commence operations with the first streak of 
dawn, and to complete their work, if possible, before 
nightfall. A few hours later the meadow became alive 
with haymakers, beer and provisions were abundant, and 
the scene sometimes closed with that too frequent end 
of rural festivities a scrimmage. During the winter 
months the tap-rooms of the village hostelries around 
have frequently resounded with self-laudation of prowess 
in the field and in the fight of the Bestmoor Meadow 
mowers. The mowing and removal of its hay is now as 
quiet an affair as that of an upland piece of clover or 
sainfoin. Two other meadows in the parish, known as 
The Neigh and Lady Ham, are still, I believe, the sub- 
ject of mixed ownerships as to the grass and the after- 
feed. These tenures were very common in the Cherwell 
Valley, but are rapidly becoming extinct.” 


It will be apparent that this extract supplies in- 
formation illustrative of the term “day’s work,” or 
“daywere,” as to which there was recently a query. 

Ep. MarsHaLt. 


Your correspondent under the above heading 
makes some interesting remarks on the derivation 
of Port Meadow at Oxford. Unquestionably porta 
means the gate of a city, as janua does that of a 
house. At Edinburgh the ancient city gates were 
the West Port, the Cowgate Port, Bristo Port, and 
the Netherbow Port, all of which are mentioned in 
‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ In ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
(chap. x.) Mr. Crosbie, the cautious Provost of 
Dumfries, observes : ‘ Reasonable, reasonable, so 
far as is possible ; but you know I have no power 
beyond the ports of the burgh.” This is another 
instance of the word used to mean a gate. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Under this title Fordington Field is mentioned. 
For about twenty-five years it has been divided 
into six farms. Before that time it was to a cer- 
tain extent a most interesting survival, as it seemed, 
of the Saxon system, with unfenced “ out-field ” 
and fenced “in-fields.” But to go into detail 
would occupy too much space. A word may, per- 
haps, be said, however, about a strange peculiarity 
of that same parish of Fordington. Fordington is 
described by your correspondent as “near Dor- 
chester.” Very near indeed it is. Dorchester 


consists of three parishes. Now those three parishes 

are all but embedded in Fordington. There are 

two churches in Fordington. To go from one to 

the other you pass right through the three parishes 

of Dorchester. H. J. Movrz. 
Dorchester. 


Richmond (Yorkshire) has a common field or 
high ground to the west of the town. Shrewsbury 
had likewise a common field, afterwards made into 
gardens, and called Corporation Gardens to this 
day. I suspect that such lands were very usual in 
medizval times. 


PEERAGES GRANTED TO Sons or PrRINcES OF 
Wares (7™ S. x. 144).—We are told in ‘N. & Q.’ 
at the above reference that George I.’s grandson 
was created Duke of Edinburgh. Sophia of 
Prussia, Margravine of Baireuth (‘ Memoirs” 
translated by H.R.H. Princess Christian, David 
Stott, 1887, p. 7) says :— 

“He [the Elector George Louis, the writer's grand- 
father } med to his new kingdom, where he was 
crowned ; his eldest son took the title of Prince of Wales, 
and his son again, Prince Frederick, that of Duke of 
Gloucester 
and as Duke of Gloucester, her at that time pro- 
posed husband, she continues to call him until he 
becomes Prince of Waler. 

G. F.S. A. 


Royat Ports (7" S, x. 9, 132).—The life of 
Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty in India, 
was translated by R. M. Caldecott, and published 
by James Darling, Clerical Librarian, in London, 
and by John Chisholm in Edinburgh ; date, No- 
vember, 1844. The book is, I fancy, somewhat 
rare; at least, I have not seen a copy in any 
second-hand book-shop for many years. It is 
very good reading, and if Mr, Harpy wishes to 
read it, if he will write me a line I will lend it to 


him. A. H. Caristiz. 
Chipping Ongar, Essex, 


The claim of Robert II. to be considered the 
author of the ‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus’ is sufficient to 
justify the mention of his name among royal poets, 
but not sufficient to set his authorship down as a 
positive fact. Lenglet (‘Compendio della Storia,” 
v. 147), indeed, gives it to him, and Durandus 
(I. iv. e. 22) inclines to the same view ; but Bene- 
dict XIV. considered it the work of Herman the 
Cripple, the St, Gall Benedictine to whom many 
give the ‘Salve Regina’; and others suppose its 
author to have been another monk of St. Gall, 
Notker, in Italy surnamed “il Balbo,” because he 
stuttered. Others, again, ascribe it to Innocent III, 
who certainly first prescribed its use in the ritual. 
In fact, the authorship of all the four great sequences 
isa matter of dispute. I have already had occasion 
refer that surrounding the ‘ Lauda Sion’ (7" 

. i, 391). 
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Several of the early French kings seem to have 
had an inclination for bymn-writing, and of Chil- 
péric in particular it is narrated that he wrote 
many hymns, but their metre was so faulty that 
they could not be brought into use. Some have 
ascribed (though probably in error) the ‘Veni, 
Creator Spiritus’ to Charlemagne. 

I am surprised that it has not occurred to any 
correspondent who has taken up the subject of 
royal poets to offer the first place to King David. 
Solomon, too, if he was indeed the author of the 
Canticle of Canticles (7 8. ix. 410), must claim 
at least the second place. R. H. Busx. 


Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Eastern Church,’ says that 
“Charlemagne breaks the silence of our Ordination 
Prayer by the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus.’” A corre- 
ones has assigned it to King Robert of France. 

he editors of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
hesitate to decide its authorship, and merely state 
that Cosin translated it from the Latin. The hymn 
is so famous that it would be interesting to learn 
on what authority it has been assigned to Charle- 
magne and Robert. C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


Seiior Riaiio, in the Atheneum of July 5, p. 28, 
refers to the ‘Oantigas’ of King Alphonso “ the 
Learned” as a work “of paramount importance 
for the history of Spanish literature in the thir- 
teenth century.” Joun 


Drvorce or Georce I. (7" 8. x. 48).—It has 
been stated by Archdeacon e that George ob- 
tained a divorce from the Ecclesiastical Consistory 
in Hanover, which was passed on December 25, 
1694. This Consistory was composed of laymen 
and ecclesiastics, all of whom were the puppetsof the 
apy and who, before declaring sentence, were, 
t is believed, bribed. The court, it may be re- 
marked, gave George permission to marry again. 
It is said, however, that in the last years of the 
king’s life Sophia Dorothea was invited by him to 
Englend, as he was very desirous of a reconcilia- 
tion ; but she refused bis advances unless he would 
first publicly beg her ag for the grave wrongs 
he had done her. he Electress never visited 
England. For further particulars of the miserable 
married life of the t-grandson of James I. and 
his wife—of whom Thackeray wrote, “Like Mary of 
Scotland, she finds adberents ready to conspire for 
her even in history, and people who have to deal 
with her are charmed, fascinated, and be- 
devilled”—and of the murder of the worthless 
reprobate Philip of Kénigsmarck, undoubtedly the 
cause of all the misfortunes of Sophia Dorothea, 
vide Molloy’s ‘Court Life Below Stairs,’ London, 
1882, and ‘ The Four Georges’ of Thackeray, who, 
by the way, states that there was only a separation 
pronounced between George Louis Guelph and his 
wife. Henry Geratp Hope. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Portrait oF Douctas Wanrep 
S. x. 169).—Douglas Jerrold died at his residence, 
Greville Place, Kilburn Priory, on June 8, 1857, 
The Atheneum of the 13th of same month, says : 

**No first-class portrait exists of the deceased. Mr, 
Macknee, of Glasgow, painted him, but the likeness isa 
failure. Two or three others tried their hands, with 
even less success. Mr. Myall and Mr. Watkins have 
made fair photographs of an extremely difficult face. 
Dr. Diamond has also obtained some excellent studies, 
taken only a few days before his death. But the only art 
memorial which completely and truly represents Douglas 
Jerrold to the many who are left to mourn his decease is 
Baily's bust, now in the Manchester Exhibition of Art 
Treasures.” 

The Illustrated London News of June 20 gives 
his portrait, taken from the photograph by Dr. 
Diamond above referred to. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Romsey’s House 1n Cavenpisn Square (7% 
S. x. 207).—In reply to Laxius I beg to state 
that this was the house Romney lived in from 
1775 to 1797. The studios, in which he painted 
thirty-three pictures of Lady Hamilton, remain. 
He was preceded in the house by F. Cotes, R.A, 
and succeeded by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. These 
facts are stated in the biographies by his son, and 
by Lord Ronald Gower, and in other authoritative 
works. It is now occupied by 

E. D. Maproruer, M.D. 

32, Cavendish Square, W. 


Furst Frakes (7" S. vi. 489; vii. 36, 254; 
x. 172).—An article in the Magazine of Art during 
1887, under the title (I think) ‘A Decaying In- 
dustry,’ described this trade, and drew attention 
to the fine flint work of some of the buildings in 
Norwich. 8. Bortver. 


Uras (7" S. x. 187).—Utas is given in Todd's 
‘ Johnson,’ and is discussed at some length in my 
*Etymological Dictionary.’ Webster has it, and 
so has almost every one else; so that it requires 
neither learning nor pride to find it out. 
Waiter W. Sxear. 


Sir Orsestvs Birox, Barr. (7" S. x. 187).— 
No baronetcy appears to have been conferred on 
any of the Byron, or Biron, family. Sir Ornestus, 
whoever he was, may have been a knight, as the 
Byrons were for several generations. Sir John 
Byron, K.B., advanced to the dignity of a baron 
1644, had six brothers— Richard, William, Thomas, 
Robert, Gilbert, and Philip (Dugdale, ‘ Baronage,’ 
ii, 470). Burke mentions four of the above— 
Richard, Robert, Philip, and Thomas—adding 
that there were “ five other sons,” of whom Sir 
Ornestus may have been one, or have been the 
son of one of them. W. E. Bucetey. 


Orper or St. Jonn or Jervsatem (7* S. x. 
207).—Though not a member of the College of 
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Arms, I venture to reply to the query of your 
correspondent Nemo ME IMPUNE LacessiT. I 
greatly t that that query, with its insinuation 
against vy illustrious Order of St. John, has 
found its way into the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ One 
had thought that the very exhaustive reply to a 
ite question on the same ax given by Mr. 
cis Rosert Davies, K.J.J., in a previous 
number of your journal, would have adequately 
refuted all such charges as those which seem to be 
brought by your correspondent. The charter of 
incorporation of the “Order of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England” now lies before 
me, and from it I gather that this charter was 
ted by Her Majesty in 1888; that Her Majesty 
Be Sovereign Head and Patron of the Order,” 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Grand 
Prior, and H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale Sub-Prior. The list of royal “ Ladies 
of Justice” includes the Princess of Wales, H.I.M. 
the Empress Frederick, the Princess Christian, the 
Princess Beatrice, the Queen of Denmark, &c. 
Her Majesty has been pleased to decree that 
“the Badges of the Order may be worn on all occasions, 
whether connected with ceremonies of the Order or other- 
wise, 
These badges, which your correspondent describes 
as “tinsel,” are either of gold or silver enamelled. 
That of the Grand Prior is a 
“ Maltese Cross of white enamel set in gold, embellished 
alternately at each of the principal angles with a lion 
guardant and a unicorn, both passant gold, the whole 
surmounted by an imperial crown, and is worn around 
the neck suspended from a black watered ribbon.” 
The badge of a Knight of Justice is somewhat 
similar to the above. The other es of the 
Order have distinguishing badges and crosses. The 
mottoes of the Order are “Pro fide” and “Pro 
utilitate hominum.” The great work done by the 
Order in the Holy Land alone may be gathered from 
the last report of the British Ophthalmic Hospital of 
the Order in Jerusalem. I may merely give the 
following table of the patients treated during the 
past year :—Jews, 1,326; Moslem, 896; Greek, 
562; Latins, 318 ; Protestant, 34 ; total, 3,136. 
OvEsIPHORUS. 


A sufficient answer to the inquiry of Nemo me 
IMPUNE LacessiT will be found in the following 
announcement, made by authority, in the London 
Gazette of March 12, 1889 :-— 

* Lord Chamberlain's Office, March 11, 1889.° 

“The Queen bas been graciously pleased to allow the 
Members and Honorary Associates of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of. Jerusalem, in England, to wear 


generally the Insignia of their respective grades in the 
said Order, as provided for in the Royal Charter of In- 
corporation of the 14th May, 1888. 
“ Latuom, Lord Chamberlain.” 
The contemptuous epithet applied to the insignia 
thus lawfully worn in compliance with the regula- 
tions, and with the fall 


sanction and formal 


approval of the sovereign—the fountain of honour 
—appears to connote the same admixture of ignor- 
ance and malevolence which has unhappily — 
vaded other publications with regard to the Order. 
The insignia (of gold or silver and enamel) are just 
as much and no more “tinsel” than are those of 
the other “noble orders of knighthood,” about 
whose distinction Nemo ME IMPUNE LACESSIT 
affects to be so solicitous. Garter King of Arms 
is, I may add, an officer of the Order. O. J. J. 


Grance (7 §, x. 126, 217).—It is clear, I 
think, that the assertion that granges necessarily 
belonged to religious houses must have been de- 
rived from two passages in Chaucer (ed. Tyrwhitt, 
ll. 3,668, 12,996) which seem to favour that su 
position. But, of course, as the word simply 
meant “a place for grain,” or “barn,” there was 
no reason for its use in a restricted sense, and it is 
constantly used in the general one. It occurs again 
in ‘P. Plowman,’ c. xx. 71, where I explain it 
duly in the note. Dr. Nicnoxson did not find it 
in the ‘ Promptorium’ because he did not look for 
it under the usual M.E. spellings, viz., graunge, 
or grawnge, or gronge. Oddly enough it occurs 
twice there, viz, under “Grawnge” and under 
“Gronge”; and Mr. Way gives a note on it, which 
hasbeen quoted. Italso occurs, under “ Grawnge,” 
in the ‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ and here again the 
editor has a note on it. He quotes che note on 
the passage in the ‘ Miller’s Tale’ in Bell’s Chaucer; 
and this is where we come to the information about 
grange being “applied to outlying farms belonging 
to the abbeys.” No doubt it was, but mot ex- 
clusively, nor does Mr. Jephson say so. The 
earliest quotation I have yet found for it isin the 
romance of ‘ Havelok,’ 1. 764, about a.p. 1290. 
The original Latin form is granea. The forms 

angia, &c., are merely Latin travesties of the 

rench form. 

Why the whole of the discussion might not have 
been saved by simply looking out the word in my 
‘ Dictionary,’ where I give the etymology, the sense, 
and two early references, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. But the dictionary-maker must expect, on 
the one hand, to be snubbed when he makes a 
mistake, and, on the other, to be neglected when 
he is right. ALTER W. SKeat. 


There is an instance of the use of this word in 
Latimer’s seventh sermon before Edward VI., 
which leaves no room for doubt as to its mean- 
ing :— 

“The texte is, ‘Tune cum uenisset Jesus in uillam 
qu dicitur gethsemani.’ Then when Jesus came, some 
haue in ui/lam, some in agrum, some in predium. But 
it ia all one, when Christ came into a Graunge, into a 
peace* of land, into a fielde, it makes no matter, cal it 
what ye wyl......It was a solitarye place, and thither he 
wente with hys leauen Apostles...... And when he was 


* Peace=piece. 
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come into this felde, or grandge, this village, or ferme 
place, which was called Gethsemani, there was a Garden 
sayth Luke, into the whych he goeth,” &c, 

The word is still commonly used precisely in this 
sense in Latimer’s native county. Cc. O. B. 


‘A Woman’s Question’ (7" 8. x. 108, 172, 215). 
—I would have replied sooner to Mr. Rose’s query 
only that I am a monthly reader of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
beg to inform him there are two poems by two 
different authors involved in his question, viz., 
‘A Woman’s Question,’ by Adelaide Procter, to 
be found in her ‘Legends and Lyrics’ (Bell & 
Son) ; and ‘A Woman’s Answer to a Man’s Ques- 
tion,’ by Mary T. Lathrop, one of a family of 
American poets. This latter is the poem of which 
= correspondent has given the first few lines. 

t appeared in the Washington (Arkansas) Post, 
under the title ‘A Woman’s Answer to a Man’s 
Question,’ not ‘A Woman’s Question,’ as in- 
— given both of your 
and as it very often appears in the papers, wit 
the additional error of putting Mrs. Browning’s or 
name to it. 

iss Lathrop, writing to a correspondent about 
this poem, said :— 

“I am surprised at the interest in my little poem, 
written originally as a pet amusement to a real valen- 
tine, written to a real girl friend, by a real bachelor. 
All the parties are still alive, and that the poem is mine 
is beyond a chance of doubt. It was not written for 
publication, and did not see the light for several years 
after its writing. The title under which I published it 
was ‘A Woman’s Answer to a Man’s Question,’ not ‘A 
Woman's Question.’ 

It will be seen at a glance on reading both poems 
that they are well named; and how Miss Lathrop’s 
poem came to receive the wrong title is a puzzle, 
as it is an answer, and a very sensible womanly 
answer, to a rather too matter-of-business sort of 
@ suitor; whereas Miss Procter’s ‘Question’ is a 
grave question, which she requests her muse not to 
answer. 

I am glad to see this poem has been rescued 
from the ephemeral columns of a newspaper, and 
finds an honoured place in the Quarterly Magazine 
of Poetry, vol. i. p. 105. The version of it given 
by Sr. Swirnrn differs slightly in a few details 
from that in the volume above mentioned. For 
instance, the lady in question was not required to 
see that his “bread should be always good,” 
but that his “mutton sball always be hot.” If 
your correspondents wish for the exact words of 
all the m, and cannot see the volume referred 
to, I will gladly give them. R. M. Sirxanrp. 

3, Nelson Street, Dublin. 


‘Sone or tae Cane’ (7 x. 88, 158, 196).— 
These lines are by Thomas Hood, as your corre- 
spondent mentions, and may be found in a poem 
of his entitled ‘A Retrospective Review.’ It is 


reprinted, probably from some magazine, in the 


‘Serious Poems of Thomas Hood,’ p. 29. The 

same idea occurs in his ‘ Lines by a Schoolboy’ :— 

And then we had a shop, too, for lollipops and bs, 

Where I often had a lick, Sir, at Buonaparty’s ribs! 

Ob ! if I was at Clapham, at my old school again, 

In the rod I could fancy honey, and sugar in the cane, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The stanza quoted by Lizut.-Cox. 
at the last reference is from Thomas Hood's serio- 
comic poem ‘A Retrospective Review,’ stan. xiii, ; 
and one of Hood’s comic poems, ‘Lines by a 
Schoolboy,’ ends thus :— 

Oh ! if I was at Clapham, at my old school again, 
In the rod I could fancy honey, and sugar in the cane, 
Frepx. Rowe. 


Tae Lorp Mayor anp THE Gorpon Riots 
(7™ S. vii. 446; viii. 391).—There is the following 
allusion to the weakness of Bradley Kennett, the 
Lord Mayor of London during the Gordon Riots, 
in the Epilogue of 1780 to the ‘Andria’ in ‘ Lusus 
Alteri — 

Ipse etiam Przetor paullo si ignavior esset, 
Aut dubiis trepidus rebus inersque nimis, 
Corporis hinc sumet vires animique vigorem ; 
Nil aget imprudens nil timidé aut temere. 
An appended note says :— 

* An allusion to the inefficiency of the Lord Mayor at 
the time of Lord George Gordon's riots, who, in his de- 
fence before the Privy Council, said, that he was over- 
come. by ‘temerity,’ by a mistake for ‘timidity.’”"— 
Vol. i, p. 183. 

Perhaps it may be allowable to cite a work of 
fiction, ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ by Charles Dickens, as 
illustrative, in which a graphic description is 
given of the No Popery Riots, perhaps the best 
ever written, and of the pusillanimous conduct of 
the Lord Mayor. The story at once makes a 
bound from 1775 to 1780, for no other purpose, as it 
would appear, than to include the riots in it, per- 
haps an after-thonght on the part of the writer :— 

“ And the world went on turning round, as usual, for 
five years, concerning which this narrative is silent.”— 
‘Barnaby Rudge,’ chap, xxxii. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Tue Mayor or Wican’ (7S. x. 107, 172).— 
Though ‘ The Mayor of Wigan’ does not appear to 
be now in the British Museum, there 1s (under 
the press-mark 1346 e 46) a little book, without 
author’s name, entitled ‘The Invasion : a Farce, 
with the date 1769, one year earlier than the edi- 
tion inquired for. R. H. Bosx. 


Hoearta (7 S. x. 148).—It is stated in Brit- 
ton’s ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ the West- 
moreland volume, that the Hoggerd family, ancestors 
of William Hogarth, were tenants of Shap Abbey 
at the dissolution. Perhaps, therefore, the painter 
or his descendants occasionally reverted to the 
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ancient form of his name. There isa village or 
hamlet called Hogarth in Westmoreland, and the 
name has been also written Hoggarth. If Hoggerd 
is the original, the meaning would seem to be Hog- 
herd (=swine-herd) ; if Hoggarth or Hoggard, it 
might be “‘ hog-enclosure”’; if Hogarth, possibly it 
ight be *‘ house-enclosure ” ? C. Moor. 
-on-Humber. 


‘Lerrers oF Apetarp He oise’ (7" S. 
x. 187)—The ‘ Life’ prefixed to the ‘ Works’ of 
Hughes, in the “British Poets,” states that “ about 
the same time [1709] he published a translation of 
the ‘ Letters,’ &c. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Watt, in the ‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ under 
“Abelard,” mentions a translation, anonymous, 
dated 1718, which may perhaps be the first edition 
of that by John Hughes. W. E. Bockuey. 


Marriaces OF THE Firra Eart or ArcyLe 
(7 S. x. 67, 138).—The notes contributed by 
Messes. Baty and Jonas do not elucidate the 
strange story told by David Crawfurd of Drum- 
soy. The ‘Boyd Papers’ quoted by Mr. Jonas 
give only an abstract of the contract for marriage 
between Gelis, or Egidis, Boyd and Hugh, Master 
of Eglintoun, and refer for the original. document 
to ‘Memorials of the Montgomeries,’ ii. 214. 
Perhaps some one who has access to that work 


will say if the bride is distinctly stated to have | 


been of an age that precludes the possibility of 
her having been widow of the Earl of Argyle. 
The abstract says nothing about her “ virginitas” 
or “ viduitas.” 


Papers,’ where the marriage of the Master of 
Eglintoun with “Gelis” Boyd (daughter of Lord 
Boyd) is mentioned ; the date is 1576. Atten- 
tion is asked by the modern writer to the fact 
“that the lady’s name is Gelis, not Egidia,” in- 
ferring a discrepancy. The two names were, how- 
ever, I believe, synonymous in Scotland at the end 
of the sixteenth century, the same individual being 
known by both names. I have before me notes 
from a pedigree of the Semple family, where is 
shown the marriage, in 1594, of Sir James Semple, 
the poet, to ‘‘ Egidia, or Geillis, Elphinstone of 
Blytheswood.” 

The names under discussion appear to be the 
feminine forms of the saintly name of Egidius, or 
Geill, better known under the form of St. Giles, 
the patron saint of the High Kirk, or Cathedral, 
of Edinburgh, This worthy man was an Athenian, 
and lived in the district about the mouths of the 
Rhone towards the end of the seventh century. 
Within the last few days some excitement has 
been caused by the discovery of what may prove 
to be the arm-bone of the saint, which was gifted 
to the city of Edinburgh in January, 1454/5, and 
lost sight of at the Reformation. 

In the interesting ‘History of St. Giles’s 
Church,’ by the Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees, there 
is little, if anything, to connect this saint with 
Scottish annals. But the “relict and arme of 
Sanct Geill ” was much prized in pre-Reformation 
times, and his name adopted by devotees in the 
baptism of children of both sexes. 

* Avex. Ferovussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Will you allow me to make a suggestion, which 


As regards the other marriage contract to which : : : 
Mr. Jonas refers, I would aoe that the Helen may pernape throw 2 little light upon the point f 
Boyd contracted in 1559 to Hew Montgomery of | Egidies is tho Latin the Ubristion 
Hesilbead was daughter of Robert, the third or | Giles, bo the that Gets 
restored Lord Boyd, and Helen Somerville, his of 
wife, and not o 4 

Lord Boyd, and | owbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The dates of the Earl of Argyle’s divorce, | Lists or Stewarps anp Soticrrors (7® §, 
second marriage, and death, given by Mr. Baty, | viii. 248).— Lists of Attornies and Solicitors ad- 
will probably help to throw light on Drumsoy’s mitted in Parsuance of the late Act for the better 
story. As regards the date of death, I would | Regulation of Attornies and Solicitors. Presented 
notice that Sir Robert Douglas follows the state- | to the House of Commons, Pursuant to their Order 
ment made in the ‘ Lives of Scotch Statesmen,’ of the 26th Day of January, 1729 [2 Geo. IL, 
p. 132, where Sept. 12, 1575, is given as the date | cap. 23]. London: mpccxxtx.,” folio. A copy 
of the earl’s death, and “‘the end of the 1575” | of this, the earliest printed list of solicitors, will Ry 
as the date of the appointment of his successor | found in the British Museum Library (s. v. “ Soli- 
in the chancellorship. Stema. citors”’), Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

Your correspondent at the latter reference 
quotes an abstract of sasine from the ‘ Boyd | SevENTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURY 
- | Dares (7 S. x. 105, 209).—I must confess it 
Sed Poe tame ey to a mistake at p. 155 of the | seems to me that it would have been better if 
of attorney by Robert, Lord Boyd, end Mare the ietters | Mr. J. Youno, before setting to work to correct 
hon is ascribed to the first year of the reign of James V. remarks of mine in ‘N. & Q” had taken the 

trouble to read the whole of those on the sub- 


he, 1518 ; whereas it was evidently issued in the first 
year of James VIL, i. ¢, 1567 ject. That publication is so fully and carefully 
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indexed that the labour involved would not 
have been great. In my communication under 
*Commencement of the Year’ in 7" S. v. 335, he 
will see that it was simply by a lapsus plume that 
I wrote ‘‘ March 1,” instead of March 25, as the first 
day of the (legal and ecclesiastical) year in Eng: 
land before the reformation of the calendar. In 
the same place I refer to an article of my own on 
* The Ecclesiastical Calendar ’ (7 S. i. 243), which 
appeared so long ago as March 27, 1886, and in 
which attention is called to the slip alluded to 
by Mr. J. Youne in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ where the wrong month, instead of day 
April 25 instead of March 25), is given as the 

inning of the year. No one at all versed in 
the history of the calendar could make either of 
these slips except by inadvertence. Mine did not 
in the smallest degree affect my argument respect- 
ing the date of the execution of the Queen of Scots. 


. T. 
Blackheath. 


Mr. J. Youne, at the last reference, says a rem- 
nant of the old style still lags in some of the Trea- 
sury accounts. It is a curious fact that in some 
remote country places the older folks still go by 
the old style as regards several of the feasts of the 
year. In the village of Haxey, for instance, and 

bably in other p in the Isle of Axholme, it 
is almost as common to hear January 6 called 
Christmas and July 6 Midsummer Day, as it is to 
hear these names given to December 25 and Jane 
24. At Haxey our modern Christmas Day is 
almost disregarded as a secular feast ; the real 
merrymaking takes place on January 6. 

B. 

Metsovrye Hovse, Warrenatt (7* S. x. 88, 
193).—According to Leigh’s ‘New Picture of Lon- 
don’ for 1834, Melbourne House, Whitehall, at 
that time had “a handsome portico extending over 
the foot-path.” There is no mention of any other 
house of that name, “ Gower, or York House, at 
the corner of the Green Park......was commenced 
in 1825,” J. F. Mansereos. 

Liverpool, 


‘Sine a Sone ror Sixpence’ (7" S. x. 45, 154, 
174).—In matters belonging to English agriculture, 
there is no produce put up in pockets except wool 
and hops. <A pocket of rye is quite unknown, 
except in ‘ = Song o’ Sixpence.’ Rye is always 
done up in , in the same way as other sorts of 
corn. By the way, when does ‘Sing a Song o’ 
Sixpence’ first appear in nursery literature ! 

Taos. RatcuiFre. 

Worksop. 


In ‘Gammer Garton’s Garland,’ which appeared 
circa 1783, this rhyme begins— 
Sing a song of sixpence, a bagfull of rye. 
The variant “poke,” or “pocket,” for “bag” would 


appear to be subsequent to the above date; bat 
perbaps some of your readers may be able to 

an earlier version than that to which I refer. [t ig 
generally supposed that an allusion is made to the 
jingle in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Bonduca? 
Act V. se. ii. 

Jun. Let me sing, then. 

Pet. Whoa, here's a stir now! Sing a song of six. 
pence. 
In oy childhood I never heard “for” used. Is 
not Mr. Rarctutrre too hard upon children of the 
present generation? fF, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Preservine Sounp (7" S. x. 27).—The ides 
of the phonograph seems to have been prophetic. 
ally foreshadowed by that great traveller Baron 
Miinchausen, who speaks of the post-boy’s tunes 
being frozen up in his horn, and on being exposed 
to the fire the sounds came to the ears of the tra- 
vellers. 

In ‘ Carmina Quadragesimalia,’ first series, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1723, is the following poem 
on the subject :— 

An Aer sit Soni Vehiculum Aff’ 
Puppis* Hyperboreas inter stat fixa pruinas, 
Alget perpetua qua Nova Zembia nive : 
Aére comcreto, sonus est compressus, amicum 
Navita compellat, vox utriusque silet. 
Diffugiente gelu, sonus est resolutus, amico 
Nauta tacente tacet, vox utriusque strepit : 
Auribus adveniunt perjuria, vota, preceeque, 
Plenaque confusis murmurat aura sonis. 
Quz durata prius strepitum conclusit biantum 
Jam Tiquefacta potest aura vel ipsa loqui. 


The author of ‘ Hudibras,’ published in 1663, 
alludes to the same atmospheric phenomenon :— 
Where Truth in person doth appear, 
Like words congealed in northern air. 
Book i, canto i, v. 146, 147. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
See ‘Phonograph’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 
125, 253 ; viii. 293, 354. J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 
Contarini §, ix. 488).—In 
the charchwardens’ acccounts of the parish of 
Mere, amongst the payments to briefs, &c., in the 
| year 1622/3 is the following entry: “To Con- 
'tarini Palrologo at two sevall collec’cons, iijs.” 
From this it would appear that a collection was 
made for him throughout the country. 


Taos. H. Baxer. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


Verses aTTacHep To a Picture (7" S. x 
129). —These lines are from a little poem by Tom 
Moore, entitled ‘ Nets and Cages,’ beginning :— 

Come, listen to my story, while 
Your needle’s task you ply. 


* See Tatler, 254, 
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There is the following note to the poem or song, 
whichever it is to be called :-— 

“Suggested by the following remark of Swift 
{‘Thoughts on various Subjects’): ‘The reason why 
so few marriages are happy is ladies 
spend their time in making nets, not in ing cages.’” 

JonaTHan 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Pore: Martinus Scriprervs (7* S. x. 87) — 
If Mz. Bucxvey will refer to the earlier treatise 
on logic by Bishop Sanderson he will see that the 
“figures” were arranged differently, and that their 
powber was three. In his ‘Compendium Logice 
Artis,’ lib. iii. cap. iv., “‘ De Tribus Syllogismorum 
Figaris,” paragraph 2 is :— 

“ Figura est debita medii termini cum extremis dis- 
positio quoad subjectionem et pradicationem. Estque 
nen pro triplici medii dispositione ” (p. 96, Oxon., 


The mnemonic lines are :— 

1, Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio; Baralipton, 
Celantis, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Frisesmorum : 

2 Cesare Camestres, Festino, Baroco : 3. Darapti, 
Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Ferison.—P. 97. 


Ep. 


Voice (7® S, ix. 309; x. 10, 91).—To say that 
“the Toronto Globe voices the public sentiment,” 
&., appears to me to be a perfectly natural use of 
the word voice as a verb transitive. it is of no 
consequence whether such a use be commonly re- 
sorted to or not. Whether, as purists, we like or 
object to this employment of the word, it will for 
certain be used when it is wanted. The need of a 
word seems now to go far to sanction even its mis- 
use. When it is absolutely a correct and natural 
usage that is in question, nothing can prevent its 
ultimate adoption under the pressure of demand. 
As aterm in organ-building, it has been the cus- 
tom for over a hundred years to speak of “voicing 
the pipes” of an organ, that is, fitting them to emit 
the precise note required. Shakspere uses the word 
with great violence, and yet rightly, as the equiva- 
lent of give your voice or vote for :— 

Made you, against the grain, to voice him consul, 
When the Globe voices public sentiment it only 
gives voice to public opinion. Observe it is no 
Americanism, but classic Elizabethan. 
C. A. Warp. 


Your correspondent asks “if any one will ven- 
tare to defend [this most expressive verb] as neces- 
sary, expedient, and incorrupt,” and having no 
Word in his vocabulary strong enough to voice bis 
indignation, asks, “ Will some one else oblige?” 
Three, of some little repute, will readily make their 
voices heard : 

“Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world voic'd 
so regardfully ?’’—* Timon,’ Act IV. sc. iii. 

“Or was it lately voiced to thee from heaven ?”— 
Bishop Hall to Urban Vill. 


“ There are at present two English natives in France, 
much voiced in common discourse for their probability 
to such preferment.’’— Fuller, ‘ Worthies.’ 

Richardson gives, “ To voice, to announce, to 
pronounce, to report.” He also gives “to in-voice, 
out-voice, re-voice.” 

It is not a venture to follow Shakespeare, Hall, 
and Fuller; rather, it seems to me, the venture- 
some man is he who so readily anathematizer. 
Moreover, as a technical term, the verb is indis- 
pensable, “To voice organs” is a most important 
part of the organ-builder’s work, which no other 
word will express. “To voice” also means writi 
the voice parts, (See Hiles’s ‘Dictionary of Musica 
Terms.’) Suppress “to voice,” and we shall no 
longer be able “to sight” a telescope or gun or 
“to shunt” a train. Thus viewed, the verb ap- 
pears necessary and expedient. Whether it be 
corrupt or not, let Shakespeare testify. 

T. B. WitmsHorst. 

Chichester. 


Mr. McRaz is indignant at the use of the word 
voice as a verb, and looks upon it as an innovation. 
This is not the case. It has long been so used by 
organ tuners. Voicing a pipe is cutting it till it 
comes to the right pitch. Thus it may be meta- 
phorically used in the sentence quoted, “The Toronto 
Globe voices public sentiment.” 

E. 


Trinity Scnoot, Dorcuester, Dorset 8, 
vii. 287, 455, 518; x. 198).—I am much obliged 
to Mr. Hipwett for his reply to above note, but 
the school to which he refers is the Grammar School 
of Dorchester, Oxford, founded by Sir John Fetti- 
place, Bart., of Swinbrook (see Carlisle’s ‘Endowed 
Grammar Schools’), in the year 1652, and not the 
Trinity School, Dorchester, Dorset, about which I 
am anxious to find particulars. 

Should any of your readers be able to give me 
any information to my inquiry (7 S. vii. 287), I 
shall be greatly obliged if they will communicate 
with me, either through your paper or direct to 

Artaur W. GooLp. 

Staverton, Cleve Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


Précis or Hamvey’s ‘Operations or War’ 
(7 S. x. 187).—A précis was printed for private 
circulation among the military students at Capt. 
James’s establishment (Lexham Gardens, Kensing- 
ton). I have never seen or heard of any other. 

GUALTERULUS, 


Dr. SacHEVERELL (7S. ix. 466; x. 96, 177).— 
In very popular texts and scandalous chronicles of 
circa 1730, 1 have repeatedly met with the name 
of “Calico Sally” as that of a well-known harlot 
of the more demonstrative kind, but never found 
a clue to the meaning of her designation. “Sally 
Cuzzoni” was, of course, the famous singer whom 
Hogarth and other satirists referred to in associa- 
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tion with Farinelli, Heidegger, and other performers 
in operas. Signora Cuzzoni held a high and very 
profitable place in her profession, and was frequently 
mentioned by Horace Walpole and the memoir 
writers of her time. In the satirical prints in the 
British Museum her figure sometimes appears, and 
her history is recited in the Trustees’ Catalogue of 
those works. 0. 


For one of the Sallys inquired for at the last re- 
ference, see the same number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ p. 165, 
where Signora Cuzzoni is mentioned as one of the 
public persons to whom Ambrose Philips addresses 
an ode, The date of the effusion is May 25, 1724. 


Tomas Barve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


or THE Cotour Green (7" S. x. 
141).—In the Roman Church green is used as a 
liturgical colour on Sundays and weekdays at certain 
times of the year when no feast is being observed 
on such days. It is supposed to typify hope, or. 
perhaps, used as the favourite hue of nature. : 


Georce Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


With regard to the colour green, I think I am 
correct in saying that it is very seldom made use 
of by the great Venetian colourist, a 

LIUS. 


Worpswortn’s ‘Ope on Intimations or Im- 
moRTALITY’ (7™ S. vii. 168, 278, 357, 416; viii. 89, 
369; ix. 297; x. 109, 196).—With those who 
defend the line in question as it stands, this dis- 
cussion from the very first began to narrow itself 
to one on the different senses in which “‘ fields of 
sleep” might be taken, rather than on the meaning 
of the line as a whole. ‘‘I don’t think,” said the 
president of the Wordsworth Society, in his address 
in 1886, “ that the worshipper quite likes to under- 
take the task of dissection or criticism.” Is it 
something of this sort that has hampered the dis- 
cussion? At any rate, those who defend the line 
as it stands are at once confronted with the question, 
how the winds can be said to come from “the 
fields of sleep ”—a creation of the fancy, a metaphor. 
That is the crux of the matter. What exactly the 
metaphor is—what particular idea we may attach 
to it—becomes, in view of the meaning of the whole 
line, a consideration quite secondary to the fact 
that a metaphor of some kind it remains, for, that 
being so, the line remains unintelligible. 

Now turn to the notes of those who defend the 
line as we have it. In all we find the secondary point 
almost exclusively dwelt on, while the main point 
is but slightly noticed, or even entirely avoided. 
Hence the burden of these notes is sleep and the 
things of sleep; the “hush in the fields”; the 
“restfulness of the hills”; the “sleep upon the hills”; 
and much more about repose and sleep. Hence, 
too, such remarks as that “the note sounded ” in 


the line is to be heard constantly in letters by 
Wordsworth which somebody has seen somewhere: 
or that the line “is of a character constantly = 
curring in Wordsworth’s ms”; although as 
— its inherent difficulty, the citation of » 
single to it, prose or poetry, may safel 
challenged. But on the qudal 
winds can be said to blow from an imaginary source 
—the writers are mostly silent. 

Instead of sentimentalizing on the dreamy ten- 
dencies and less robust traits of Wordsworth’s 
mind, it were better to remember a main element 
of his strength, No matter what his theme, 
whether he trifled or soared, whether his eye 
glanced lovingly at “the sweet face of Lucy Gray,” 
or turned its deep, wistful gaze on the mystery of 
our mortal existence, in he wrote he kept his 
feet on the solid ground of nature and common 
sense. With him habitually the meaning was first, 
the form and sound as they might be after that, 
All the more inevitably, therefore, so it seems to 
me, we are forced back on the question whether he 
ever deliberately left us the unmeaning line in 
question. 

C. C. B.announces the assent of a Church dignitary 
to his explanation, that Wordsworth meant the 
winds blowing on him from the “ mountainous 
retirements,” those “lonely hills” which brought 
to him a sense of repose. For all that, the ex- 
planation will not bear examination. (1) “ Fields” 
are taken in the actual sense, “fields of sleep” 
having, therefore, for its equivalent “ mountainous 
retirements of sleep,” a phrase which, so far 
as it may have any meaning, indicates the hill 
retreats, not of Wordsworth, but of the god of 
sleep himself; so persistently do “fields” in the 
line refuse any but a metaphorical sense, even when 
the “the,” a key-word in the phrase, is disregarded. 
For (2), as others do, so C. C. B. virtually reads 
the line as if the winds came from “ fields of sleep,” 
whereas they come from “ the fields of sleep,” 
where “fields” cannot be taken in the actual sense, 
the phrase meaning only sleep in the abstract, the 
realms of sleep—an impossible source for the winds, 
phrase-monger it as we will. (3) If Wordsworth 
meant his “lonely hills,” how came he to say 
“fields,” which suggests nothing about hills, or 
rather excludes the idea of them? (4) The er- 
planation disregards the context, both generally 
and in particulars: ¢.g., had the alleged meaning 
of the “ fields of sleep” been Wordsworth’s ides, 
was it not the echoes he heard thronging on 
those very ‘‘ mountainous retirements” that 
would have described as coming to him from them, 
not the winds, whose whence and whither are any- 
where and everywhere ? 

Mr. Bovcater will, I trust, excuse any S8y- 
ing that I don’t see in what way his remarks throw 
light on the difficulty in the line. Elysium was 


not the abode of the dead, but of the blessed who, 
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r of the gods, had avoided death. The 
were “to cool the dwellers there” 
(dvOparovs, not 
an English 


vexvs). Moreover, the winds in 

scene coming from i — of 

Greece seems to me an inexplicable asso- 

aon. But, chiefly, may I ask Mr. Boucutzr to 

consider that the actual winds can no more be said 

to blow from a mythological than from a meta- 
i Tuomas J. Ewine. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (7™ §. x. 
— Tis well to be off with the old love, &c. 
almost sure that the lines quoted are part of a 
th or chorus of one of the Jacobite songs of the last 
century. One of my earliest recollections is a song be- 
ginning,— 
Here ’s a health to them that’s awa ! 
Here ’s a health to Charlie, the Chief of the Clan, 
And never black luck be his fa’, 
After which followe,— 
"Tis guid to be merry and wise, 
Tis guid to be honest and true ; 
"Tis guid to be off wi’ the old love 
Before you are on wi’ the new. 
C, 8, JERRAM. 
The following note, in reference to “ Here 's a health 
to them that ‘s awa,” appears in my copy of ‘ The Works 
of Robert Burns,’ by Allan Cunningham, Bohn, London, 


ithe buff and blue of Whiggery had triumphed over 
the white rose of Jacobitism in the heart of Burns when 
he composed this song. It isa sort of parody on a song 
in the ‘ Museum,’ and was found among his papers after 
his decease :— 
Here ’s a health to them that’s away, 
Here ’s a health to them that were here short syne 
But canna be here the day. 
It’s guid to be merry and wise, 
It ’s guid to be bonest and true ; 
It’s guid to be aff wi’ the auld luve 
Before ye be on wi’ the new. 
These two verses form part of a Jacobite song, with 
verbal alterations by Burns himeelf (vide p. 436).” 
Geratp Hops. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Story of the Nations.—The Jews under Roman Rule, 
By W. D. Morrison. (Fisher Unwin.) ‘ 
Tuis is one of the most interesting volumes of a series 
which is doing great good. The world’s annals are now 
far too wide and complex for it to be possible to build 

a universal history, on the plan of the sixty volumes 
which appeared wee George III. was king. As 
a book of reference the old ‘ Universal History’ bas 
still ite uses, but we much doubt whether there is any 
one now alive who has read the whole of it. Many parts 
are now as history worthless. The remainder is being 
superseded by volumes which tell the facts in far more 
accurate proportion. 

The history of the Jews divides itself into two sections. 
First, there is the period from the Israelitish stock 
becoming a nation under the guidance of Moses at the 
foot of Mount Sinai, and extending to the wars of the 
Maccabees; and secondly, the time when the nation 


became acquainted with the po Roman power. Of 
this latter time Mr. Morrison has treated with care and 
exactness. His pages are not picturesque. This, how- 
ever, may be well dispensed with when we have minute 
accuracy in its place. We have often pondered as to 
the reason why poets and romance writers of the higher 
class have devoted so little attention to the fate of 
Jerusalem. Dean Milman’s ‘Fall of Jerusalem’ is now 
an almost forgotten poem, though there are in 
it of sublime beauty; it stands, however, almost alone 
as a romance-picture of that terrible time. We appre- 
hend the reason why it has so seldom been treated of by 
literary artists is to be found in the overwhelmi 
terror of the events recorded, relieved, as they are, wi 
hardly a single ray of light. 

Mr. Morrison's volume embraces but a short period— 
that is, from B.c. 164 to a.p. 185—but it includes the 
central event in the world’s history and the most terrible 
exercise of Roman power. The materials the author 
bas had to work from are but few, and all well known to 
scholars. Recent archzological investigations with the 
spade have done something, but yet the area from which 
knowledge is to be garnered is very circumscribed. This 
has not made the labour of producing a connected nar- 
rative the less laborious. The few documents we possess 
are full of pitfalls for the unwary. 

We know no work which tells us so clearly what was 
the condition of parties before the great siege. The 
chapter headed “The Pharisees and Sadducees” is 
admirable as a picture. While both were followers of 
the law of Moses, they had become as widely separated 
as it was possible for men who held the same faith to 
be. The Sadducees cannot, indeed, without a misuse of 
terms, be regarded as being followers of the traditional 
religion of Israel. The Pharisees, on the otber hand, 
held to the ancient teaching, but by their formalism had 
eliminated from it those higher longings and imaginin 
which touch the heart and lead to saintliness of life. 
The account of the Essenes is almost as valuable, We 
think, however, that their influence on the people at the 
time and on the future development of Christianity has 
often been much exaggerated, The chapters headed “ The 
People,” “The Messianic Hope,” and “The Jews 
Abroad” relate to matters on which fierce controversies 
rage. The author has treated them with great tact and 
discrimination. We do not agree with him at all points— 
such a thing could hardly be unless one or the other 
surrendered his judgment—but we have no hesitation in 
saying that in the carefully weighed sentences there is 
very little to be found which has not a heavy weight of 
evidence in its favour. 

The illustrations with which the book is decorated are 
almost all of them creditable as works of art, and there 
is a good index. 


Visitation of the E 
1279, By Sir G. 

Sir Georce Dvucketr is unwearied in his historical 

labours. The books he has given us have been of varied 

chararacter. Sometimes we find him at work on the 
unfortunate reign of James II., then devoting him- 
self to the elucidation of one of the most difficult ques- 
tions of Norman genealogy, and now of late he has 
thrown great light on the Cluniac Institute, which in ite 
earlier days did so much for civilization. 

We fear that there are not many Englishmen who have 

a clear and coherent picture in their minds of this re- 

formed branch of the Benedictine Order, There are even 

people who profess to instruct others on history who 
write as if all monks were of the same order. Nay, some 
go a step further in the way of silliness, and seem to 


lish Cluniac Foundations, 1262- 
- Duckett, Bart. (Kegan Paul & 
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think that a Jesuit or a Dominican is a monk. Sir 
George Duckett is not ensnared by these errors. He 
knows well what were the causes of the origin of the 
Cluniac Order, and in what manner it differed from the 
monastic institutions that had gone before it. We be- 
lieve there is no history of this order in England, and 
that even if any one wishes to know the details of the 
life of Peter the Venerable, one of the most interesting 
characters of the twelfth century, he must seek for them 
in French, German, or Latin. 

By printing the documents before us, Sir George is 
supplying the materials for a history of the Cluniac Order 
in England—a work which must form a portion of the 
new ‘ Monasticon,’ a compilation which at present is but 
an unfulfilled dream. The Visitations which Sir George 
has given us in a translated form are preserved in the 
National Library of France. Apart from other uses, 
they have much interest from the light they throw on 
monastic morals. The visitors were evidently conscien- 
tious men, whose reports are to be trusted. They do 
not satisfy the vain imaginings of those fanatics who 
see nothing but good or evil, as the case may be, in 
the monastic system. Some of the English Cluniac houses 
were, it is quite certain, in a very relaxed condition, and 
now and then we come upon men who were leading very 
vicious lives, and were, we are glad to say, promptly 

unished therefor. It is pleasant, however, to find that 
many instances the visitors bad nothing to complain 
of. For example, at Monks-Horton, a cell of Lewes 
where there were thirteen brethren, we read that they 
were “ conducting themselves well, leading honest lives, 
and carrying on their various devotional exercises with 
ity.” At Monk-Bretton, on the other hand, things 
were widely different. The place, indeed, seems to have 
been in rebellion against all authority. 

We have but one fault to find. It may seem un- 
— but is on a matter of great importance. Why 

not the author given the original text of his docu- 
ments? We do not wish to call in question the accuracy 
of his translations, but for historical purposes it is neces- 
sary to have the originals before us. 


Wedmore Parish Registers. — Baptisms, 1561-1812. 
Burials, 1561-1860. Edited by the Vicar. (Wells, 
Atkins; Wedmore, Pople.) 

Tus Vicar of Wedmore has produced, in the portion 

now before us, two handsome and interesting volumes, 

with prefaces from his own pen, which contain a good 
deal of information as well as trenchant criticism on 
modern education versus priggishness, sufficient to place 
the reader on the footing of an intimate acquaintance 
rather than that of a mere “gentle reader.” The 
registers are fairly complete ; still the vicar is obliged to 
insert from time to time such notices as the following : 
“ Here two or more entries are torn off,’ “ Here some 
entries have been cut out,” “Six moneths rent out of 
the olde Booke.” The earlier portion of the baptismal 
register <ontains not infrequent entries that A. B. was 
the son of C, D., “ut dixit E. F. mater ejus,” or “ita 
confessa eat E. F. mater ejus.” The surnames and 

Christian names both deserved the patient indexing 

which the vicar has given them, Among surnames, 

Ivyleafe, Blinman (!=Blindman), Badman, Goodgroom, 

Tabernacle, strike us as remarkable, and some of the 

forms of alias do not seem to be adequately covered by 

the vicar's ingenious, and to some extent probable, theory 

in the preface to the ‘Baptisms.’ No doubt often a 

man’s trade, and his place of residence, or his father’s 

Christian name, might give rise to an alias. Jobn 

Robinson, and John Smith, and John Atwell, might 

all be one and the same map. But this will not explain 

m alias Norman, Curt alias Stocker, Marten 


alias Sachell, &c., nor would the ial i 
mother’s maiden name explain = of ° Weta 
cases. We are not sure that Demaras is a substantive 
female Christian name. It looks very much like a mere 
variant of Damaris. Sebrseanus (the diphthong appears 
to be a, though indexed as “ae” among the ‘ Baptisms’ 
and there is no diphthong among the ‘ Burials is 
rather extraordinary looking name. In default of oan 
explanation by the Vicar of Wedmore, we are inclined 
to suggest that it is merely a portentous variant of 
Cyprian. Izat and Izeta, as a woman’s name, probabil. 
represent the medizeval Isolda, unless they stand for the 
surname Izod or Jzard. Kinbora, indexed as occur. 
ring among the ‘Burials,’ 1661, appears to us to be 
merely the Latinized form of Kinborough. Coleridge's 
Christabel, Latinized as Christabella, occurs among the 
Wedmore ‘ Burials’ so early as 1582, and as Cristabell 
among the ‘ Baptisms’ still earlier, in January, 1574-5, 
Bearing in mind Romeyn de Hooghe, it is possible that 
the Flemish colony, mentioned in the vicar's preface, 
may be answerable for “ Roman” Tutton, or “ Roman” 
might represent such an English surname as Rummens, 
given as a baptismal name, 


Tue beautiful and much-discuseed City garden, the 
whereabouts of which to most persons has hitherto been 
veiled in mystery, turns out to be at the back of No, 4 
Crosby Square, in the very heart of London. An illustra. 
tion of this quaint spot, with the fine old trees and im- 
posing fountain, is amongst the hundreds of original 
ao ! Mr. Wm. Luker, jun., for the sump- 

uous ‘London City,’ shortly to be issued from 


Potues to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


James Hanpysipe (“I am dying, Egypt ”).—What is 
your authority for supposing this to be a poem or song 
put into the mouth of Antony? 

(“The Making of Plurals”).— 
There is no book en the subject. You will only find 
paragraphs concerning it in grammars. 

G. Looster (“Assemblage of Swallows ”).—This occur- 
rence is common previous to migration, 

J.C. H. (“ He who bath bent him o’er the dead, &e,”) 
—‘ The Giaour,’ ll. 68 et seg, 

Corricenpa,—P, 210, col. 1, 1, 37, for “ 1566 or 1567” 
read 1586 or 1587; 1. 42, for “1567” read 1587 ; col. 2, 
L. 45, for “ 1804” read 1604. P. 229, col. 2, 1. 33, for“I, 
Van Wijck, 1763,” read J. Van Wijck, 1693. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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